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The Preservation of American Independence 


WE HAVE EVERY GOOD REASON FOR HOPE 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered over the radio from Washington, D. C., December 29, 1940 


Y Friends: This is not a fireside chat on war. It is 

a talk on national security; because the nub of the 

whole purpose of your President is to keep you 

now, and your children later, and your grandchildren much 

later, out of a last-ditch war for the preservation of American 

independence and all of the things that American independ- 
ence means to you and to me and to ours. 

Tonight, in the presence of a world crisis, my mind goes 
back eight years to a night in the midst of a domestic crisis. 
It was a time when the wheels of American industry were 
grinding to a full stop, when the whole banking system of our 
country had ceased to function. 

I well remember that while I sat in my study in the White 
House, preparing to talk with the people of the United 
States, I had before my eyes the picture of all those Ameri- 
cans with whom I was talking. I saw the workmen in the 
mills, the mines, the factories; the girl behind the counter ; 
the small shopkeeper; the farmer doing his Spring plowing; 
the widows and the old men wondering about their life’s 
savings. 

| tried to convey to the great mass of American people 
what the banking crisis meant to them in their daily lives. 


Sees New Crisis FoR AMERICA 


Tonight I want to do the same thing, with the same 
people, in this new crisis which faces America. 

We met the issue of 1933 with courage and realism. We 
face this new crisis—this new threat to the security of our 
nation—with the same courage and realism. 

Never before since Jamestown and Plymouth Rock has 
our American civilization been in such danger as now. 

For on Sept. 27, 1940—this year—by an agreement signed 
in Berlin, three powerful nations, two in Europe and one in 
Asia, joined themselves together in the threat that if the 
United States of America interfered with or blocked the 
expansion program of these three nations—a program aimed 
at world control—they would unite in ultimate action against 
the United States. 

The Nazi masters of Germany have made it clear that they 


intend not only to dominate all life and thought in their own 
country, but also to enslave the whole of Europe, and then to 
use the resources of Europe to dominate the rest of the world. 


Quotes Worps or HITLER 


It was only three weeks ago that their leader stated this: 
“There are two worlds that stand opposed to each other.” 
And then in defiant reply to his opponents he said this: 
“Others are correct when they say: ‘With this world we can- 
not ever reconcile ourselves.’ * * * I can beat any other 
power in the world.” So said the leader of the Nazis. 

In other words, the Axis not merely admits but the Axis 
proclaims that there can be no ultimate peace between their 
philosophy—their philosophy of government—and our phi- 
losophy of government. 

In view of the nature of this undeniable threat, it can be 
asserted, properly and categoricaly, that the United States 
has no right or reason to encourage talk of peace until the 
day shall come when there is a clear intention on the part 
of the aggressor nations to abandon all thought of dominating 
or conquering the world. 

At this moment the forces of the States that are leagued 
against all peoples who live in freedom are being held away 
from our shores. The Germans and the Italians are being 
blocked on the other side of the Atlantic by the British and 
by the Greeks, and by thousands of soldiers and sailors who 
were able to escape from subjugated countries. In Asia the 
Japanese are being engaged by the Chinese nation in another 
great defense. 

In the Pacific Ocean is our fleet. 

Some of our people like to believe that wars in Europe and 
in Asia are of no concern to us. But it is a matter of most 
vital concern to us that European and Asiatic war-makers 
should not gain control of the oceans which lead to this 
hemisphere. 


RECALLS THE Monroe Doctrine 


One hundred and seventeen years ago the Monroe Doc- 
trine was conceived by our government as a measure of de- 
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fense in the face of a threat against this hemisphere by an 
alliance in Continental Europe. Thereafter, we stood guard 
in the Atlantic, with the British as neighbors. There was no 
treaty. There was no “unwritten agreement.” 

And yet there was the feeling, proven correct by history, 
that we as neighbors could settle any disputes in peaceful 
fashion. And the fact is that during the whole of this time 
the Western Hemisphere has remained free from aggression 
from Europe or from Asia. 

Does any one seriously believe that we need to fear attack 
anywhere in the Americas while a free Britain remains our 
most powerful naval neighbor in the Atlantic? And does 
any one seriously believe, on the other hand, that we could 
rest easy if the Axis powers were our neighbors there? 

If Great Britain goes down, the Axis powers will control 
the Continents of Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, and the 
high seas—and they will be in a position to bring enormous 
military and naval resources against this hemisphere. It is 
no exaggeration to say that all of us in all the Americas 
would be living at the point of a gun—a gun loaded with 
explosive bullets, economic as well as military. 

We should enter upon a new and terrible era in which the 
whole world, our hemisphere included, would be run by 
threats of brute force. And to survive in such a world, we 
would have to convert ourselves permanently into a militar- 
istic power on the basis of war economy. 

Some of us like to believe that even if Britain falls, we are 


still safe, because of the broad expanse of the Atlantic and 
of the Pacific. 


WAarRNS ON RANGE OF BOMBERS 


But the width of those oceans is not what it was in the 
days of clipper ships. At one point between Africa and 
Brazil the distance is less than it is from Washington to 
Denver, Colo., five hours for the latest type of bomber. And 
at the north end of the Pacific Ocean, America and Asia 
almost touch each other. 

Why, even today we have planes that could fly from the 
British Isles to New England and back again without refuel- 
ing. And remember that the range of the modern bomber 
is ever being increased. 

During the past week many people in all parts of the 
nation have told me what they wanted me to say tonight. 
Almost all of them expressed a courageous desire to hear the 
plain truth about the gravity of the situation. One telegram, 
however, expressed the attitude of the small minority who 
want to see no evil and hear no evil, even though they know 
in their hearts that evil exists. That telegram begged me 
not to tell again of the ease with which our American cities 
could be bombed by any hostile power which had gained bases 
in this Western Hemisphere. The gist of that telegram 
was: “Please, Mr. President, don’t frighten us by telling 
us the facts.” 

Frankly and definitely there is danger ahead—danger 
against which we must prepare. But we well know that we 
cannot escape danger, or the fear of danger, by crawling into 
bed and pulling the covers over our heads. 


FATE OF OTHER NATIONS STRESSED 


Some nations of Europe were bound by solemn non-inter- 
vention pacts with Germany. Other nations were assurred 
by Germany that they need never fear invasion. Non-inter- 
vention pact or not, the fact remains that they were attacked, 
overrun, thrown into modern slavery at an hour’s notice or 
even without any notice at all. 

As an exiled leader of one of these nations said to me the 
other day, “the notice was a minus quantity. It was given 
to my government two hours after German troops had poured 


into my country in a hundred places.” The fate of these 
nations tells us what it means to live at the point of a Nazi 
gun. 

The Nazis have justified such actions by various pious 
frauds. One of these frauds is the claim that they are occu- 
pying a nation for the purpose of “restoring order.” Another 
is that they are occupying or controlling a nation on the 
excuse that they are “protecting it” against the aggression 
of somebody else. 

For example, Germany has said that she was occupying 
Belgium to save the Belgians from the British. Would she 
then hesitate to say to any South American country: “We 
are occupying you to protect you from aggression by the 
United States’’? 

Belgium today is being used as an invasion base against 
Britain, now fighting for its life. And any South American 
country, in Nazi hands, would always constitute a jumping 
off place for German attack on any one of the other repub- 
lics of this hemisphere. 


RAISES QUESTION ON IRELAND 


Analyze for yourselves the future of two other places even 
nearer to Germany if the Nazis won. Could Ireland hold 
out? Would Irish freedom be permitted as an amazing pet 
exception in an unfree world? Or the islands of the Azores, 
which still fly the flag of Portugal after five centuries? You 
and I think of Hawaii a¢ an outpost of defense in the Pacific. 
And yet the Azores are closer to our shores in the Atlantic 
than Hawaii is on the other side. 

There are those who say that the Axis powers would never 
have any desire to attack the Western Hemisphere. That is 
the same dangerous form of wishful thinking which has 
destroyed the powers of resistance of so many conquered 
peoples. The plain facts are that the Nazis have proclaimed, 
time and again, that all other races are their inferiors and 
therefore subject to their orders. And most important of all, 
the vast resources and wealth of this American hemisphere 
constitute the most tempting loot in all of the round world. 

Let us no longer blind ourselves to the undeniable fact 
that the evil forces which have crushed and undermined and 
corrupted so many others are already within our own gates. 
Your government knows much about them and every day 
is ferreting them out. 


“SECRET EMISSARIES” ACTIVE 


Their secret emissaries are active in our own and in neigh- 
boring countries. They seek to stir up suspicion and dissen- 
sion, to cause internal strife. They try to turn capital against 
labor, and vice versa. They try to reawaken long slumbering 
racial and religious enmities which should have no place in 
this country. They are active in every group that promotes 
intolerance. They exploit for their own ends our own natu- 
ral abhorrence of war. 

These trouble-breeders have but one purpose. It is to 
divide our people, to divide them into hostile groups and to 
destroy our unity and shatter our will to defend ourselves. 

There are also American citizens, many of them in high 
places, who, unwittingly in most cases, are aiding and abet- 
ting the work of these agents. I do not charge these Ameri- 
can citizens with being foreign agents. But I do charge them 
with doing exactly the kind of work that the dictators want 
done in the United States. 

These people not only believe that we can save our own 
skins by shutting our eyes to the fate of other nations. Some 
of them go much further than that. They say that we can 
and should become the friends and even the partners of the 
Axis powers. Some of them even suggest that we should 
imitate the methods of the dictatorships. But Americans 
never can and never will do that. 
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“No NATION CAN APPEASE NAZIS” 


The experience of the past two years has proven beyond 
doubt that no nation can appease the Nazis. No man can 
tame a tiger into a kitten by stroking it. There can be no 
appeasement with ruthlessness. There can be no reasoning 
with an incendiary bomb. We know now that a nation can 
have peace with the Nazis only at the price of total sur- 
render. 

Even the people of Italy have been forced to become accom- 
plices of the Nazis; but at this moment they do not know 
how soon they will be embraced to death by their allies. 

The American appeasers ignore the warning to be found 
in the fate of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark and France. They tell 
you that the Axis powers are going to win anyway; that 
all of this bloodshed in the world could be saved, that the 
United States might just as well throw its influence into the 
scale of a dictated peace and get the best out of it that we 
Can. 

They call it a Nonsense! Is it a nego- 
tiated peace if a gang of outlaws surrounds your community 
ind on threat of extermination makes you pay tribute to save 
your own skins? 


‘ 


‘ “ ” 
negotiated peace. 


It would 
he only another armistice, leading to the most gigantic arma- 
ment race and the most devastating trade wars in all history. 
And in these contests the Americas would offer the only real 
resistance to the Axis powers. With all their vaunted eff- 
ciency, with all their parade of pious purpose in this war, 
there are still in their background the concentration camp and 
the servants of God in chains. 


Such a dictated peace would be no peace at all. 


CONCENTRATION CAMPs AN “ALTAR” 


‘The history of recent years proves that the shootings and 
the chains and the concentration camps are not simply the 
transient tools but the very altars of modern dictatorships. 
‘They may talk of a ‘“‘neworder” in the world, but what they 
have in mind is only a revival of the oldest and worst tyranny. 
In that there is no liberty, no religion, no hope. 

The proposed “new order” is the very opposite of a United 
States of Europe or a United States of Asia. It is not a gov- 
ernment based upon the consent of the governed. It is not a 
union of ordinary, self-respecting men and women to pro- 
tect themselves and their freedom and their dignity from 
oppression. It is an unholy alliance of power and pelf to 
dominate and to enslave the human race. 

The British people and their allies today are conducting an 
active war against this unholy alliance. Our own future 
security is greatly dependent on the outcome of that fight. 
Our ability to “keep out of war” is going to be affected by 
that outcome. 

Thinking in terms of today and tomorrow, I make the 
direct statement to the American people that there is far less 
chance of the United States getting into war if we do all we 
can now to support the nations defending themselves against 
attack by the Axis than if we acquiesce in their defeat, submit 
tamely to an Axis victory, and wait our turn to be the object 
of attack in another war later on. 


“RisK IN ANy Course” TAKEN 

If we are to be completely honest with ourselves, we must 
admit that there is risk in any course we may take. But I 
deeply believe that the great majority of our people agree 
that the course that I advocate involves the least risk now 
and the greatest hope for world peace in the future. 

The people of Europe who are defending themselves do not 
ask us to do their fighting. They ask us for the implements 


of war, the planes, the tanks, the guns, the freighters which 
will enable them to fight for their liberty and for our security. 
Emphatically we must get these weapons to them, get them 
to them in sufficient volume and quickly enough so that we 
and our children will be saved the agony and suffering of 
war which others have had to endure. 

Let not the defeatists tell us that it is too late. 
never be earlier. Tomorrow will be later than today. 

Certain facts are self-evident. 

In a military sense Great Britain and the British Empire 
are today the spearhead of resistance to world conquest. And 
they are putting up a fight which will live forever in the 
story of human gallantry. 

There is no demand for sending an American expeditionary 
force outside our own borders. There is no intention by any 
member of your government to send such a force. You can, 
therefore, nail, nail any talk about sending armies to Europe 
as deliberate untruth. 


It will 


“Poticy Nor Directrep TowArp War” 


Our national policy is not directed toward war. Its sole 
purpose is to keep war away from our country and away from 
our people. 

Democracy’s fight against world conquest is being greatly 
aided, and must be more greatly aided, by the rearmament 
of the United States and by sending every ounce and every 
ton of munitions and supplies that we can possibly spare to 
help the defenders who are in the front lines. And it is no 
more unneutral for us to do that than it is for Sweden, Russia 
and other nations near Germany to send steel and ore and oil 
and other war materials into Germany every day in the week. 

We are planning our own defense with the utmost urgency, 
and in its vast scale we must integrate the war needs of 
Britain and the other free nations which are resisting aggres- 
sion. ; 

This is not a matter of sentiment or of controversial per- 
sonal opinion. It is a matter of realistic, practical military 
policy, based on the advice of our military experts who are in 
close touch with existing warfare. These military and naval 
experts and the members of the Congress and the Administra- 
tion have a single-minded purpose—the defense of the United 
States. 

This nation is making a great effort to produce everything 
that is necessary in this emergency—and with all possible 
speed. And this great effort requires great sacrifice. 

I would ask no one to defend a democracy which in turn 
would not defend every one in the nation against want and 
privation. The strength of this nation shall not be diluted 
by the failure of the government to protect the economic 
well-being of its citizens. 

If our capacity to produce is limited by machines, it must 
ever be remembered that these machines are operated by the 
skill and the stamina of the workers. As the government is 
determined to protect the rights of the workers, so the nation 
has a right to expect that the men who man the machines 
will discharge their full responsibilities to the urgent needs 
of defense. 


Insists ON AvorpING Tr1E-UPs 


The worker possesses the same human dignity and is en- 
titled to the same security of position as the engineer or the 
manager or the owner. For the workers provide the human 
power that turns out the destroyers, and the planes and the 
tanks. 

The nation expects our defense industries to continue oper- 
ation without interruption by strikes or lockouts. It expects 
and insists that management and workers will reconcile their 
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differences by voluntary or legal means, to continue to pro- 
duce the supplies that are so sorely needed. 

And on the economic side of our great defense program, 
we are, as you know, bending every effort to maintain sta- 
bility of prices and with that the stability of the cost of living. 

Nine days ago I announced the setting up of a more effec- 
tive organization to direct our gigantic efforts to increase 
the production of munitions. The appropriation of vast sums 
of money and a well-coordinated executive direction of our 
defense efforts are not in themselves enough. Guns, planes, 
ships and many other things have to be built in the factories 
and the arsenals of America. They have to be produced by 
workers and managers and engineers with the aid of machines 
which in turn have to be built by hundreds of thousands of 
workers throughout the land. 

In this great work there has been splendid cooperation 
between the government and industry and labor. And I am 
very thankful. 

American industrial genius, unmatched throughout all the 
world in the solution of production problems, has been called 
upon to bring its resources and its talents into action. Manu- 
facturers of watches, of farm implements, of linotypes and 
cash registers and automobiles, and sewing machines and 
lawn mowers and locomotives, are now making fuses and 
bomb packing crates and telescope mounts and shells and pis- 
tols and tanks. 

But all of our present efforts are not enough. We must 
have more ships, more guns, more planes—more of every- 
thing. And this can be accomplished only if we discard the 
notion of “business as usual.” This job cannot be done 
merely by superimposing on the existing productive facilities 
the added requirements of the nation for defense. 

Our defense efforts must not be blocked by those who fear 
the future consequences of surplus plant capacity. The pos- 
sible consequences of failure of our defense efforts now are 
much more to be feared. 

And after the present needs of our defense are past, a 
proper handling of the country’s peacetime needs will require 
all of the new productive capacity, if not still more. 

No pessimistic policy about the future of America shall 
delay the immediate expansion of those industries essential to 
defense. We need them. 

I want to make it clear that it is the purpose of the nation 
to build now with all possible speed every machine, every 
arsenal, every factory that we need to manufacture our de- 
fense material. We have the men—the skill—the wealth— 
and above all, the will. 


Says DEFENSE Jos CoMEs First 


I am confident that if and when production of consumer 
or luxury goods in certain industries requires the use of ma- 


chines and raw materials that are essential for defense pur- 
poses, then such production must yield, and will gladly yield, 
to our primary and compelling purpose. 

So I appeal to the owners of plants—to the managers—to 
the workers—to our own government employes—to put every 
ounce of effort into producing these munitions swiftly and 
without stint. With this appeal I give you the pledge that 
all of us who are officers of your government will devote 
ourselves to the same whole-hearted extent to the great task 
that lies ahead. 

As planes and ships and guns and shells are produced, your 
government, with its defense experts, can then determine 
how best to use them to defend this hemisphere. The deci- 
sion as to how much shall be sent abroad and how much shall 
remain at home must be made on the basis of our over-all 
military necessities. 

We must be the great arsenal of democracy. For us this 
is an emergency as serious as war itself. We must apply 
ourselves to our task with the same resolution, the same sense 
of urgency, the same spirit of patriotism and sacrifice as we 
would show were we at war. 

We have furnished the British great material support and 
we will furnish far more in the future. 

There will be no “bottlenecks” in our determination to 
aid Great Britain. No dictator, no combination of dictators, 
will weaken that determination by threats of how they will 
construe that determination. 


Prepicts DEFEAT FOR AXIS 


The British have received invaluable military support from 
the heroic Greek Army and from the forces of all the govern- 
ments in exile. Their strength is growing. It is the strength 
of men and women who value their freedom more highly 
than they value their lives. 

I believe that the Axis powers are not going to win this 
war. I base that belief on the latest and best of information. 

We have no excuse for defeatism. We have every good 
reason for hope—hope for peace, yes, and hope for the defense 
of our civilization and for the building of a better civilization 
in the future. 

I have the profound conviction that the American people 
are now determined to put forth a mightier effort than they 
have ever yet made to increase our production of all the 
implements of defense, to meet the threat to our democratic 
faith. 

As President of the United States, I call for that national 
effort. I call for it in the name of this nation which we love 
and honor and which we are privileged and proud to serve. 
I call upon our people with absolute confidence that our 
common cause will greatly succeed. 


Message to Congress 


THE STATE OF THE UNION 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered to the 77th Congress, January 6, 1941 


R. SPEAKER, members of the 77th Congress: I 
address you, the members of this new Congress, 
at a moment unprecedented in the history of the 

union. I use the word “unprecedented” because at no previ- 
ous time has American security been as seriously threatened 
from without as it is today. 

Since the permanent formation of our government under 


the Constitution in 1789, most of the periods of crisis in 
our history have related to our domestic affairs. And, for- 
tunately, only one of these—the four-year war between the 
States—ever threatened our national unity. Today, thank 
God, 130,000,000 Americans in forty-eight States have for- 
gotten points of the compass in our national unity. 

It is true that prior to 1914 the United States often has 
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been disturbed by events in other continents. We have even 
engaged in two wars with European nations and in a 
number of undeclared wars in the West Indies, in the 
Mediterranean and in the Pacific, for the maintenance of 
American rights and for the principles of peaceful com- 
merce. But in no case had a serious threat been raised 
against our national safety or our continued independence. 

What I seek to convey is the historic truth that the 
United States as a nation has at all times maintained oppo- 
sition—clear, definite opposition—to any attempt to lock us 
in behind an ancient Chinese wall while the procession of 
civilization went past. ‘Today, thinking of our children and 
of their children, we oppose enforced isolation for ourselves 
or for any other part of the Americas. 


Triep Out in Earty Days 


That determination of ours, extending over all these 
years, was proved, for example, in the early days during the 
quarter century of wars following the French Revolution. 

While the Napoleonic struggle did threaten interests of 
the United States because of the French foothold in the 
West Indies and in Louisiana, and while we engaged in the 
War of 1812 to vindicate our right to peaceful trade, it is 
nevertheless clear that neither France nor Great Britain 
nor any other nation was aiming at domination of the whole 
world. 

And in like fashion, from 1815 to 1914—ninety-nine 
years—no single war in Europe or in Asia constituted a real 
threat against our future or against the future of any other 
American nation. 

Except in the Maximilian interlude in Mexico, no foreign 
power sought to establish itself in this hemisphere. And 
the strength of the British fleet in the Atlantic has been a 
friendly strength; it is still a friendly strength. 

Even when the World War broke out in 1914 it seemed 
to contain only a small threat of danger to our own Amer- 
ican future. But as time went on, as we remember, the 
American people began to visualize what the downfall of 
democratic nations might mean to our own democracy. 

We need not overemphasize imperfections in the peace of 
Versailles. We need not harp on failure of the democ- 
racies to deal with problems of world reconstruction. We 
should remember that the peace of 1919 was far less unjust 
than the kind of pacification which began even before 
Munich, and which is being carried on under the new order 
of tyranny that seeks to spread over every continent today. 

The American people have unalterably set their faces 
against that tyranny. 

I suppose that every realist knows that the democratic 
way of life is at this moment being directly assailed in 
every part of the world—assailed either by arms or by 
secret spreading of poisonous propaganda by those who seek 
to destroy unity and promote discord in nations that are 
still at peace. 

CONCERN FOR SAFETY OF COUNTRY 

During sixteen long months this assault has blotted out 
the whole pattern of democratic life in an appalling num- 
ber of independent nations, great and small. And the as- 
sailants are still on the march, threatening other nations, 
great and small. 

Therefore, as your President, performing my constitu- 
tional duty to “give to the Congress information of the 
state of the union,” I find it unhappily necessary to report 
that the future and the safety of our country and of our 
democracy are overwhelmingly involved in events far beyond 
our borders. 

Armed defense of democratic existence is now being gal- 
lantly waged in four continents. If that defense fails, all 


the population and all the resources of Europe and Asia, 
Africa and Australia will be dominated by conquerors. And 
let us remember that the total of those populations in those 
four continents, the total of those populations and their 
resources greatly exceeds the sum total of the population and 
the resources of the whole of the Western Hemisphere— 
ves, Many times over. 

In times like these it is immature—and, incidentally, un- 
true—for anybody to brag that an unprepared America, 
single-handed and with one hand tied behind its back, can 
hold off the whole world. 


Cais Dictator’s PEACE A SHAM 


No realistic American can expect from a dictator’s peace 
international generosity, or return of true independence, or 
world disarmament, or freedom of expression, or freedom 
of religion—or even good business. Such a peace would 
bring no security for us or for our neighbors. Those who 
would give up essential liberty to purchase a little tempo- 
rary safety deserve neither liberty nor safety. 

As a nation we may take pride in the fact that we are 
soft-hearted; but we cannot afford to be soft-headed. We 
must always be wary of those who with sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal preach the ism of appeasement. We must 
especially beware of that small group of selfish men who 
would clip the wings of the American eagle in order to 
feather their own nests. 

I have recently pointed out how quickly the tempo of 
modern warfare could bring into our very midst the physical 
attack which we must eventually expect if the dictator 
nations win this war. 

There is much loose talk of our immunity from immediate 
and direct invasion from across the seas. Obviously, as long 
as the British Navy retains its powers, no such danger 
exists. Even if there were no British Navy it is not prob- 
able that any enemy would be stupid enough to attack us 
by landing troops in the United States from across thou- 
sands of miles of ocean, until it had acquired strategic bases 
from which to operate. 

But we learn much from the lessons of the past years in 
Europe—particularly the lesson of Norway, whose essential 
seaports were captured by treachery and surprise built up 
over a series of years. 


Att Americas HELD IN DANGER 


The first phase of the invasion of this hemisphere would 
not be the landing of regular troops. The necessary strategic 
points would be occupied by secret agents and by their 
dupes—and great numbers of them are already here and in 
Latin America. 

As long as the aggressor nations maintain the offensive 
they, not we, will choose the time and the place and the 
method of their attack. 

And that is why the future of all the American Repub- 
lics is today in serious danger. That is why this annual 
message to the Congress is unique in our history. That is 
why every member of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment and every member of the Congress face great responsi- 
bility—great accountability. 

The need of the moment is that our actions and our 
policy should be devoted primarily—almost exclusively—to 
meeting this foreign peril. For all our domestic problems 
are now a part of the great emergency. 

Just as our national policy in internal affairs has been 
based upon a decent respect for the rights and the dignity 
of all of our fellow men within our gates, so our national 
policy in foreign affairs has been based on a decent respect 
for the rights and the dignity of all nations, large and small. 
And the justice of morality must and will win in the end. 
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Desringes NATIONAL Po.icy 


Our national policy is this: 

First, by an impressive expression of the public will and 
without regard to partisanship, we are committed to all- 
inclusive national defense. 

Second, by an impressive expression of the public will and 
without regard to partisanship, we are committed to full 
support of all those resolute people everywhere who are 
resisting aggression and are thereby keeping war away from 
our hemisphere. By this support we express our determina- 
tion that the democratic cause shall prevail, and we 
strengthen the defense and the security of our own nation. 

Third, by an impressive expression of the public will and 
without regard to partisanship, we are committed to the 
proposition that principles of morality and considerations for 
our own security will never permit us to acquiesce in a peace 
dictated by aggressors and sponsored by appeasers. We 
know that enduring peace cannot be bought at the cost of 
other people’s freedom. 

In the recent national election there was no substantial 
difference between the two great parties in respect to that 
national policy. No issue was fought out on this line before 
the American electorate. And today it is abundantly evi- 
dent that American citizens everywhere are demanding and 
supporting speedy and complete action in recognition of ob- 
vious danger. 

Therefore, the immediate need is a swift and driving 
increase in our armament production. Leaders of industry 
and labor have responded to our summons. Goals of speed 
have been set. Im some cases these goals are being reached 
ahead of time. In some cases we are on schedule; in other 
cases there are slight but not serious delays. And in some 
cases—and, I am sorry to say, very important cases—we are 
all concerned by the slowness of the accomplishment of our 
plans. 

Nort SatisFigep WITH ProcrREss 


The Army and Navy, however, have made substantial 
progress during the past year. Actual experience is improving 
and speeding up our methods by production with every pass- 
ing day. And today’s best is not good enough for tomorrow. 

I am not satisfied with the progress thus far made. The 
men in charge of the program represent the best in training, 
in ability and in patriotism. They are not satisfied with the 
progress thus far made. None of us will be satisfied until the 
job is done. 

No matter whether the original goal was set too high or 
too low, our objective is quicker and better results. 

To give you two illustrations: 

We are behind schedule in turning out finished airplanes. 
We are working day and night to solve the innumerable 
problems and to catch up. 

We are ahead of schedule in building warships, but we 
are working to get even further ahead of that schedule. 

To change a whole nation from a basis of peacetime 
production of implements of peace to a basis of wartime 
production of implements of war is no small task. The 
greatest difficulty comes at the beginning of the program, 
when new tools, new plant facilities, new assembly lines, 
new shipways must first be constructed before the actual 
material begins to flow steadily and speedily from them. 

The Congress, of course, must rightly keep itself informed 
at all times of the progress of the program. However, there 
is certain information, as the Congress itself will readily 
recognize, which, in the interests of our own security and 
those of the nations that we are supporting, must of needs 
be kept in confidence. 


PRL Aenea 


InpIcaTESs HEAVIER APPROPRIATIONS 


New circumstances are constantly begetting new needs 
for our safety. I shall ask this Congress for greatly in- 
creased new appropriations and authorizations to carry on 
what we have begun. 

I also ask this Congress for authority and for funds suf- 
ficient to manufacture additional munitions and war supplies 
of many kinds, to be turned over to those nations which are 
now in actual war with aggressor nations. Our most useful 
and immediate role is to act as an arsenal for them as well 
as for ourselves. They do not need manpower, but they 
do need billions of dollars’ worth of the weapons of defense. 

The time is near when they will not be able to pay for 
them all in ready cash. We cannot, and we will not, tell them 
that they must surrender merely because of present inability 
to pay for the weapons which we know they must have. 

I do not recommend that we make them a loan of dollars 
with which to pay for these weapons—a loan to be repaid in 
dollars. I recommend that we make it possible for those 
nations to continue to obtain war materials in the United 
States, fitting their orders into our own program. And 
nearly all of their material would, if the time ever came, 
be useful in our own defense. 

Taking counsel of expert military and naval authorities, 
considering what is best for our own security, we are free 
to decide how much should be kept here and how much 
should be sent abroad to our friends who, by their deter- 
mined and heroic resistance, are giving us time in which to 
make ready our own defense. 

For what we send abroad we shall be repaid, repaid 
within a reasonable time following the close of hostilities, 
repaid in similar materials, or at our option in other goods 
of many kinds which they can produce and which we need. 


Ho.tps Ai Nor Act oF War 


Let us say to the democracies: ‘We Americans are 
vitally concerned in your defense of freedom. We are put- 
ting forth our energies, our resources and our organizing 
powers to give you the strength to regain and maintain a 
free world. We shall send you in ever-increasing numbers, 
ships, planes, tanks, guns. ‘That is our purpose and our 
pledge.” 

In fulfillment of this purpose we will not be intimidated 
by the threats of dictators that they will regard as a breach 
of international law or as an act of war our aid to the 
democracies which dare to resist their aggression. Such aid 
is not an act of war, even if a dictator should unilaterally 
proclaim it so to be. 

And when the dictators—if the dictators—are ready to 
make war upon us, they will not wait for an act of war on 
our part. 

They did not wait for Norway or Belgium or the Nether- 
lands to commit an act of war. Their only interest is in a 
new one-way international law which lacks mutuality in its 
observance and therefore becomes an instrument of oppres- 
sion. The happiness of future generations of Americans 
may well depend on how effective and how immediate we 
can make our aid felt. No one can tell the exact character 
of the emergency situations that we may be called upon to 
meet. The nation’s hands must not be tied when the na- 
tion’s life is in danger. 

Yes, and we must prepare, all of us prepare, to make the 
sacrifices that the emergency—almost as serious as war it- 
self—demands. Whatever stands in the way of speed and 
efficiency in defense, in defense preparations at any time, 
must give way to the national need. 
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FULL CooperaATION ExpecreD 

A free nation has the right to expect full cooperation from 
all groups. A free nation has the right to look to the leaders 
of business, of labor and of agriculture to take the lead in 
stimulating effort, not among other groups but within their 
own groups. 

‘The best way of dealing with the few slackers or trouble- 
makers in our midst is, first, to shame them by patriotic 
example, and if that fails, to use the sovereignty of govern- 
ment to save government. 

As men do not live by bread alone, they do not fight by 
armaments alone. “Those who man our defenses and those 
behind them who build our defenses must have the stamina 
and the courage which come fom unshakeable belief in the 
manner of life which they are defending. The mighty 
action that we are calling for cannot be based on a disregard 
of all the things worth fighting for. 

The nation takes great satisfaction and much strength 
from the things which have been done to make its people 
conscious of their individual stake in the preservation of 
democratic life in America. Those things have toughened 
the fiber of our people, have renewed their faith and 
strengthened their devotion to the institutions we make 
ready to protect. 

Certainly this is no time for any of us to stop thinking 
about the social and economic problems which are the root 
cause of the social revolution which is today a supreme factor 
in the world. For there is nothing mysterious about the 
foundations of a healthy and strong democracy. 


STRESSES SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

The basic things expected by our people of their political 
and economic systems are simple. They are: 

Equality of opportunity for youth and for others. 

Jobs for those who can work. 

Security for those who need it. 

The ending of special privilege for the few. 

The preservation of civil liberties for all. 

The enjoyment of the fruits of scientific progress in a 
wider and constantly rising standard of living. 

These are the simple, the basic things that must never 
be lost sight of in the turmoil and unbelievable complexity 
of our modern world. The inner and abiding strength of 
our economic and political systems is dependent upon the 
degree to which they fulfill these expectations. 

Many subjects connected with our social economy call for 
immediate improvement. As examples: 

We should bring more citizens under the coverage of old- 
age pensions and unemployment insurance. 

We should widen the opportunities for adequate medical 
care. 

We should plan a better system by which persons de- 
serving or needing gainful employment may obtain it. 


I have called for personal sacrifice, and I am assured of 
the willingness of almost all Americans to respond to that 
call. A part of the sacrifice means the payment of more 
money in taxes. In my budget message I will recommend 
that a greater portion of this great defense program be paid 
for from taxation than we are paying for today. No person 
should try, or be allowed to get rich out of the program, and 
the principle of tax payments in accordance with ability to 
pay should be constantly before our eyes to guide our leg- 
islation. 

If the Congress maintains these principles the voters, put- 
ting patriotism ahead of pocketbooks, will give you their 
applause. 


Looks To WorRLD OF FREEDOM 


In the future days which we seek to make secure, we 
look forward to a world founded upon four essential human 
freedoms. 

The first is freedom of speech and expression—everywhere 
in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person to worship God in 
his own way—everywhere in the world. 

The third is freedom from want, which, translated into 
world terms, means economic understandings which will se- 
cure to every nation a healthy peacetime life for its inhabi- 
tants—everywhere in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear, which, translated into 
world terms, means a world-wide reduction of armaments 
to such a point and in such a thorough fashion that no 
nation will be in a position to commit an act of physical 
aggression against any neighbor—anywhere in the world. 

That is no vision of a distant millenium. It is a definite 
basis for a kind of world attainable in our own time and 
generation. That kind of world is the very antithesis of the 
so-called ‘‘new order” of tyranny which the dictators seek 
to create with the crash of a bomb. 

To that new order we oppose the greater conception—the 
moral order. A good society is able to face schemes of 
world domination and foreign revolutions alike without fear. 

Since the beginning of our American history we have been 
engaged in change, in a perpetual, peaceful revolution, a 
revolution which goes on steadily, quietly, adjusting itself 
to changing conditions without the concentration camp or 
the quicklime in the ditch. The world order which we seek 
is the cooperation of free countries, working together in a 
friendly, civilized society. 

This nation has placed its destiny in the hands, heads and 
hearts of its millions of free men and women, and its faith 
in freedom under the guidance of God. Freedom means the 
supremacy of human rights everywhere. Our support goes 
to those who struggle to gain those rights and keep them. 
Our strength is our unity of purpose. 

To that high concept there can be no end save victory. 


The State of Education in this Troubled Age 


A SWEEPING INDICTMENT OF MODERN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
By WALTER LIPPMANN, Journalist 


Under the auspices of Phi Beta Kappa at the annual meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, December 29, 1940 


T was once the custom in the great universities to 
propound a series of theses which, as Cotton Mather 
put it, the student had to “defend manfully.” With 

your permission I should like to revive this custom by pro- 
pounding a thesis about the state of education in this troubled 
age. 


The thesis which I venture to submit to you is as follows: 

That during the past forty or fifty years those who are 
responsible for education have progressively removed from 
the curriculum of studies the western culture which pro- 
duced the modern democratic state; 

That the schools and colleges have, therefore, been send- 
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ing out into the world men who no longer understand the 
creative principle of the society in which they must live ; 

That, deprived of their cultural tradition, the newly edu- 
cated western men no longer possess in the form and sub- 
stance of their own minds and spirits, the ideas, the premises, 
the rationale, the logic, the method, the values, or the depos- 
ited wisdom which are the genius of the development of 
western civilization; 

That the prevailing education is destined, if it continues, 
to destroy western civilization, and is in fact destroying it; 

That our civilization cannot effectively be maintained 
where it still flourishes, or be restored where it has been 
crushed, without of the revival of the central, continuous, and 
perennial culture of the western world; 

And that, therefore, what is now required in the modern 
educational system is not the expansion of its facilities or the 
specific reform of its curriculum and administration, but a 
thorough reconsideration of its underlying assumptions and 
of its purposes. 

I realize quite well that this thesis constitutes a sweeping 
indictment of modern education. But I believe that the in- 
dictment is justified, and that there is a prima facie case for 
entertaining this indictment. 

Universal and compulsory modern education was estab- 
lished by the emancipated democracies during the nineteenth 
century. ‘No other sure foundation can be devised,” said 
Thomas Jefferson, “for the preservation of freedom and hap- 
piness.” Yet as a matter of fact, during the twentieth cen- 
tury the generations trained in these schools have either 
abandoned their liberties or they have not known, until the 
last desperate moment, how to defend them. ‘The schools 
were to make men free. ‘They have been in operation for 
some sixty or seventy years, and what was expected of them, 
they have not done. The plain fact is that the graduates 
of the modern schools are the actors in the catastrophe which 
has befallen our civilization. Those who are responsible for 
modern education—for its controlling philosophy—are an- 
swerable for the results. 

‘They have determined the formation of the mind and edu- 
cation of modern men. As the tragic events unfold, they 
cannot evade their responsibility by talking about the crimes 
and follies of politicians, businessmen, labor leaders, lawyers, 
editors and generals. They have conducted the schools and 
colleges and they have educated the politicians, businessmen, 
labor leaders, lawyers, editors and generals. What is more 
they have educated the educators. 

They have had money, lots of it, fine buildings, big appro- 
priations, great endowments, and the implicit faith of the 
people that the school was the foundation of democracy. If 
the results are bad, and undubitally they are, on what ground 
can any of us who are in any way responsible for education 
disclaim our responsibility, or decline to undertake a pro- 
found searching of our owr consciences and a deep re-exam- 
ination of our philosophy. 


* * * 


The institutions of the western world were formed by men 
who learned to regard themselves as inviolable persons be- 
cause they were rational and free. They meant by rational 
that they were capable of comprehending the moral order 
of the universe and their place in this moral order. They 
meant when they regarded themselves as free, that within 
that order they had a personal moral responsibility to perform 
their duties and to exercise their corresponding rights. From 
this conception of the unity of mankind in a rational order 
the western world has derived its conception of law, which is 
that all men and all communities of men and all authority 
among men are subject to law, and that the character of all 


particular laws is to be judged by whether they conform to 
or violate, approach to or depart from the rational order of 
the universe and of man’s nature. From this conception of 
law was derived the idea of constitutional government and of 
the consent of the governed civil liberty. Upon this concep- 
tion of law our own institutions were founded. 

This, in barest outline, is the specific outlook of western 
men. This, we may say, is the structure of the western spirit. 
This is the formation which distinguishes it. The studies 
and the disciplines which support and form this spiritual out- 
look and habit are the creative cultural tradition of Europe 
and the Americas. In this tradition our world was made. 
By this tradition it must live. Without this tradition our 
world, like a tree cut off from its roots in the soil, must die 
and be replaced by alien and barbarous things. 

It is necessary today in a discussion of this sort to define 
and identify what we mean when we speak of western cul- 
ture. This is in itself ominous evidence of what the official 
historian of Harvard University has called “the greatest 
educational crime of the century against American youth,— 
depriving him of his classical heritage.” For there will be 
many, the victims of this educational crime, who will deny 
that there is such a thing as western culture. 

Yet the historic fact is that the institutions we cherish,— 
and now know we must defend against the most determined 
and efficient attack ever organized against them—are the 
products of a culture which, as Gilson put it, “is essentially 
the culture of Greece, inherited from the Greeks by the 
Romans, transfused by the Fathers of the Church with the 
religious teachings of Christianity, and progressively enlarged 
by countless numbers of artists, writers, scientists and phil- 
osophers from the beginning of the Middle Ages up to the 
first third of the nineteenth century.” 

The men who wrote the American Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights were educated in schools and colleges in which 
the classic works of this culture were the substance of the 
curriculum. In these schools the transmission of this cul- 
ture was held to be the end and aim of education. 

Modern education, however, is based on a denial that it is 
necessary, or useful, or desirable for the schools and colleges 
to continue to transmit from generation to generation the 
religious and classical culture of the western world. It is, 
therefore, much easier to say what modern education rejects 
than to find out what modern education teaches. Modern 
education rejects and excludes from the curriculum of neces- 
sary studies the whole religious tradition of the west. It 
abandons and neglects as no longer necessary the study of 
the whole classical heritage of the great works of great men. 

Thus there is an enormous vacuum where until a few 
decades ago there was the substance of education. And with 
what is that vacuum filled: it is filled with the elective, the 
eclectic, the specialized, the accidental and incidental impro- 
visations and spontaneous curiosities of teachers and students. 
There is no common faith, no common body of principle, no 
common body of knowledge, no common moral and intel- 
lectual discipline. Yet the graduates of these modern schools 
are expected to form a civilized community. They are ex- 
pected to govern themselves. They are expected to have a 
social conscience. They are expected to arrive by discussion 
at common purposes. When one realizes that they have no 
common culture is it astounding that they have no common 
purpose? That they worship false gods? That only in war 
do they unite? That in the fierce struggle for existence 
they are tearing western society to pieces? They are the 
graduates of an educational system in which, though attend- 
ance is compulsory, the choice of the subject matter of educa- 
tion is left to the imagination of college presidents, trustees 
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and professors, or even to the whims of the pupils themselves. 
We have established a system of education in which we insist 
that while every one must be educated, yet there is nothing 
in particular that an educated man must know. 

For it is said that since the invention of the steam engine 
we live in a new era, an era so radically different from all 
preceding ages that the cultural tradition is no longer rele- 
vant, is in fact misleading. I submit to you that this is a 
rationalization, that this is a pretended reason for the educa- 
tional void which we now call education. The real reason, 
I venture to suggest, is that we reject the religious and classi- 
cal heritage, first, because to master it requires more effort 
than we are willing to compel ourselves to make, and, second, 
because it creates issues that are too deep and too contentious 
to be faced with equanimity. We have abolished the old 
curriculum because we are afraid of it, afraid to face any 
longer in a modern democratic society the severe discipline 
and the deep, disconcerting issues of the nature of the uni- 
verse, and of man’s place in it and of his destiny. 

I recognize the practical difficulties and the political dan- 
ger of raising these questions, and I shall not offer you a 
quick and easy remedy. For the present discussion all I am 
concerned with is that we should begin to recognize the 
situation as it really is and that we should begin to search 
our hearts and consciences. 

We must confess, I submit, that modern education has 
renounced the idea that the pupil must learn to understand 
himself, his fellow men and the world in which he is to live 
as bound together in an order which transcends his immediate 
needs and his present desires. As a result the modern school 
has become bound to conceive the world as a place where the 
child, when he grows up, must compete with other individuals 
in a struggle for existence. And so the education of his 
reason and of his will must be designed primarily to facilitate 
his career. 

By separating education from the classical religious tradi- 
tion the school cannot train the pupil to look upon himself as 
an inviolable person because he is made in the image of God. 
These very words, though they are the noblest words in our 
language, now sound archaic. The school cannot look upon 
society as a brotherhood arising out of a conviction that men 
are made in a common image. The teacher has no subject 
matter that even pretends to deal with the elementary and 
universal issues of human destiny. The graduate of the 
modern school knows only by accident and by hearsay what- 
ever wisdom mankind has come to in regard to the nature 
of men and their destiny. 

For the vital core of the civilized tradition of the west is 
by definition excluded from the curriculum of the modern, 
secular, democratic school. The school must sink, therefore, 
into being a mere training ground for personal careers. Its 
object must then be to equip individual careerists and not to 
form fully civilized men. The utility of the schools must 
then be measured by their success in equipping specialists for 
successful rivalry in the pursuit of their separate vocations. 
Their cultural ideal must then be to equip the individual to 
deal practically with immediate and discreet difficulties, to 
find by trial and error immediately workable and temporarily 
satisfactory expedients. 

For if more than this were attempted, the democratic 
secular school would have to regard the pupil as having in 
him not merely an ambition but a transcendent relationship 
that must regulate his ambition. The schools would have to 
regard science as the progressive discovery of this order in the 
universe, They would have to cultivate the western tradition 
and transmit it to the young, proving to them that this tradi- 
tion is no mere record of the obsolete fallacies of the dead, 
but that it Is a deposit of living wisdom. 


But the emancipated democracies have renounced the idea 
that the purpose of education is to transmit the western 
culture. Thus there is a cultural vacuum, and this cultural 
vacuum was bound to produce, in fact it has produced, pro- 
gressive disorder. For the more men have become separated 
from the spiritual heritage which binds them together, the 
more has education become egoist, careerist, specialist and 
asocial. 

In abandoning the classical religious culture of the west the 
schools have ceased to affirm the central principle of the 
western philosophy of life—that man’s reason is the ruler of 
his appetites. They have reduced reason to the role of ser- 
vant to man’s appetites. The working philosophy of the 
emancipated democracies is, as a celebrated modern psychol- 
ogist has put it, that “the instinctive impulses determine the 
end of all activities . . . and the most highly developed 
mind is but the instrument by which those impulses seek 
their satisfaction.” 

The logic of this conception of the human reason must lead 
progressively to a system of education which sharpens the 
acquisitive and domineering and possessive instincts. And in 
so far as the instincts, rather than reason, determine the ends 
of our activity, the end of all activity must become the 
accumulation of power over men in the pursuit of the posses- 
sion of things. So when parents and taxpayers in a demo- 
cracy ask whether education is useful for life, they tend by 
and large to mean by useful that which equips the pupil for 
a career which will bring him money and place and power. 

The reduction of reason to an instrument of each man’s 
personal career must mean also that education is emptied of 
its content. For what the careerist has to be taught are the 
data that he may need in order to succeed. Thus all subjects 
of study are in principle of equal value. There are no sub- 
jects which all men belonging to the same civilization need to 
study. In the realms of knowledge the student elects those 
subjects which will presumably equip him for success in his 
career; for the student there is then no such thing as a gen- 
eral order of knowledge which he is to possess in order that 
it may regulate his specialty. 

And just as the personal ambition of the student, rather 
than social tradition, determines what the student shall learn, 
so the inquiry and the research of the scholar becomes more 
and more disconnected from any general and regulating body 
of knowledge. 

It is this specialized and fundamentally disordered devel- 
opment of knowledge which has turned so much of man’s 
science into the means of his own destruction. For as reason 
is regarded as no more than the instrument of men’s desires, 
applied science inflates enormously the power of men’s desires. 
Since reason is not the ruler of these desires, the power which 
science places in men’s hands is ungoverned. 

Quickly it becomes ungovernable. Science is the product 
of intelligence. But if the function of the intelligence is to 
be the instrument of the acquisitive, the possessive, and the 
domineering impulses, then these impulses, so strong by 
nature, must become infinitely stronger when they are equip- 
ped with all the resources of man’s intelligence. 

That is why men today are appalled by the discovery that 
when modern man fights he is the most destructive animal 
ever known on this planet; that when he is acquisitive he is 
the most cunning and efficient; that when he dominates the 
weak he has engines of oppression and of calculated cruelty 
and deception that no antique devil could have imagined. 

And, at last, education founded on the secular image of 
man must destroy knowledge itself. For if its purpose is to 
train the intelligence of specialists in order that by trial and 
error they may find a satisfying solution of particular diffi- 
culties, then each situation and each problem has to be 
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examined as a novelty. This is supposed to be “scientific.” 
But, in fact, it is a denial of that very principle which has 
made possible the growth of science. 

For what enables men to know more than their ancestors 
is that they start with a knowledge of what their ancestors 
have already learned. They are able to do advanced experi- 
ments which increase knowledge because they do not have to 
repeat the elementary experiments. It is tradition which 
brings them to the point where advanced experimentation is 
possible. This is the meaning of tradition. This is why a 
society can be progressive only if it conserves its tradition. 

The notion that every problem can be studied as such, with 
an open and empty mind, without preconception, without 
knowing what has already been learned about it, must con- 
demn men to a chronic childishness. For no man, and no 
generation of men, is capable of inventing for itself the arts 
and sciences of a high civilization. No one, and no one gen- 
eration is capable of rediscovering all the truths men need, 
of developing sufficient knowledge by applying a mere intelli- 
gence, no matter how acute, to mere observation, no matter 
how accurate. The men of any generation, as Bernard of 
Chartres put it, are like dwarfs seated on the shoulders of 
giants. If we are to “see more things than the ancients and 
things more distant” it is “due neither to the sharpness of 
our sight nor the greatness of our stature” but “simply be- 
cause they have lent us their own.” 

For individuals do not have the time, the opportunity, or 
the energy to make all the experiments and to discern all the 
significance that have gone into the making of the whole 


heritage of civilization. In developing knowledge men must 
collaborate with their ancestors. Otherwise they must begin, 
not where their ancestors arrived, but where their ancestors 
began. If they exclude the tradition of the past from the 
curricula of the schools, they make it necessary for each gen- 
eration to repeat the errors, rather than to benefit by the 
successes, of its predecessors. 

Having cut him off from the tradition of the past, modern 
secular education has isolated the individual. It has made 
him a careerist,—without social connection,—who must make 
his way,—without benefit of man’s wisdom,—through a 
struggle in which there is no principle ‘of order. This is the 
uprooted and incoherent modern “free man” that Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell has so poignantly described, the man who sees 
“surrounding the narrow raft illumined by the flickering 
light of human comradeship, the dark ocean on whose rolling 
waves we toss for a brief hour; from the great night without, 
a chill blast breaks in upon our refuge; all the loneliness of 
humanity amid hostile forces is concentrated upon the indi- 
vidual soul, which must struggle alone, with what of cour- 
age it can command, against the whole weight of the universe 
that cares nothing for its hopes and fears.” 

This is what the free man, in reality merely the freed and 
uprooted and dispossessed man, has become. But he is not 
the stoic that Mr. Russell would have him be. To “struggle 
alone” is more than the freed man can bear to do. And so 
he gives up his freedom and surrenders his priceless heritage, 
unable as he is constituted to overcome his insoluble personal 
difficulties and to endure his awful isolation. 


America’s Present Emergency 


DON’T SURRENDER OUR INDEPENDENCE TO WAR-MONGERS AND INTERVENTIONISTS 


By BURTON S. WHEELER, U. S. Senator from Montana 
Delivered over the radio, December 31, 1940 


of The Washington Evening Star, which has gener- 

ously afforded me an opportunity to speak to you. They 
are not the views of any international banker, nor are they 
dictated by interventionists or war-mongers. 

The thoughts I am about to express are not based upon 
any fear of wild boasts of American conquest by Stalin, 
Hitler or Mussolini. I know that neither they nor their 
ideologies will capture the people of the United States or 
our imagination to the point that we would adopt fascism, 
communism, or nazism as an American doctrine. 

You and I are Americans—and as Americans, of course, 
we are interested in the well-being of the people of all the 
world. Coming, as we do, from the four corners of the 
earth, we know that our business, our race, and our religion, 
color our reaction to any European war. We know that 
today wars in Europe or Asia affect us economically, politi- 
cally and emotionally. 

ba sympathize with the oppressed and persecuted every- 
where. 


Te: views I express to you tonight are not the views 


STRESSES ProsLEMsS AT HOME 


We also realize that we have great problems at home, 
that one-third of our population is ill-fed, ill-housed and ill- 
clad, and we have been told repeatedly, upon the highest 
authority, that unless and until this situation is corrected our 
democracy is in danger. I fully subscribe to this view. 

Believing, as I do, in this thesis, I cannot help but feel 
that we should settle our own problems before we undertake 


to settle the problems of Asia, Africa, Australasia, South 
America and Europe. 

As Americans, interested first in America, what is our 
present stake? Our stakes are our independence, our dem- 
ocracy and our trade and commerce. Every red-blooded 
American would fight to preserve them. 

What is the best way to preserve them? There are two 
schools of thought. One group feels, as they felt before the 
last World War, that England is our first line of defense, 
and that we must go to England’s aid every time she declares 
war, and that some European dictator is after rich loot in 
the United States, perhaps our gold buried in the hills of 
Kentucky. 

This group wants to repeal our Neutrality Act and the 
Johnson Act. They want to loan our ships, our guns and our 
planes, even though it may involve us in the European con- 
flict. They profess to believe it is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of our country, our religion and civilization. 

We were told the same things in almost the same terms 
before the last war. 


DEFENSE Group Is CoNSIDERED 


The other group feels that we should build our defenses 
to meet any emergency that may arise. But we do not be- 
lieve that the preservation of the American people or our 
democracy depends upon any foreign nation. It is hard for 
us to visualize a nation of 130,000,000 people so weak that 
we cannot defend ourselves when our forefathers in the 
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thirteen original colonies, poor, divided and weak, were not 
only able to conquer an army already in our midst but to 
build the greatest democracy the world has ever known. 

Just as I love the United States so do I dislike Hitler and 
all that he symbolizes. My sympathy for the British is both 
deep and genuine and is exceeded only by the depth and 
sincerity of my Americanism. No anti-British feeling dic- 
tates my opposition to the evasion or repeal of the Johnson 
and Neutrality Acts. 

I am opposed to American convoy of British ships. I op- 
pose all these because they lead us down that road with 
only one ending, total, complete and futile war. And Mr. 
William Allen White, chairman of the Committee to De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies, agrees that the convoying 
of British ships by American vessels and the repeal of the 
Neutrality and Johnson Acts would mean war for us. 


REFERS TO PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 


Remember, if we lend or lease war materials today, we 
will lend or lease American boys tomorrow. Last night we 
heard the President promise that there would be no American 
expeditionary force, but we received no promises that our 
ships and sailors and our planes and pilots might not at 
some time within the near future be cast into the cauldron 
of blood and hate that is Europe today. 

Our independence can only be lost or compromised if 
Germany invades the Western Hemisphere north of the 
equator. This would be fantastic, as it would require the 
transportation of at least 2,000,000 men, with planes, tanks 
and equipment, in one convoy across the Atlantic. This 
would require two or three thousand transports plus a fleet 
larger than our Navy, plus thousands of fighter-escorted 
bombers. 

Such a fleet cannot possibly be available. Certainly it 
cannot be trained efficiently before our two-ocean Navy is 
ready. It is not possible for the German Navy to prepare 
an effective plan for such an invasion which our Navy 
and Army with our air force cannot defeat. Remember, 
Hitler has already been seven months in vainly trying to 
cross twenty miles. If Hitler's army can’t cross the narrow 
English Channel in seven months his bombers won't fly 
across the Rockies to bomb Denver tomorrow. 


A Union oF Nations DENOUNCED 

The only threat to our independence would be to join in 
some “union of free nations,” so-called, in which we would 
be but a unit and out-numbered and out-generaled by our 
good neighbors across the sea. 

Democracy! We cannot hold our democracy except by 
prosperity and improvement in the mechanics of democracy. 
This will not be aided by joining the war. 

The cost of this war will come out of the millions of poor 
people, the common folk of the world who will toil for gen- 
erations to pay the cost of the destruction. 

War inevitably means back-breaking debt, blighted lives, 
bedeviled futures. War means the end of civil liberties, the 
end of free speech, free press, free enterprise. It means 
dictatorship and slavery, and the things we abhor in nazism, 
communism and fascism. It means Stalin or Hitler will have 
achieved their boasts for a totalitarian world without con- 
quering America. 

The President, in his speech last night, ridiculed the idea 
of a peace in Europe. Conceding all that he so eloquently 
said about “outlaws,” the “concentration camps” and the 
“servants of God in chains,” what about Russia and Joseph 
Stalin’s communism? And have we not recognized Hitler 
and Franco? Did we not at least acquiesce in Mussolini 
and all his works? 


If we follow the logic of Mr. Roosevelt then we ought 
immediately to break off diplomatic relations with Russia, 
Italy, Germany, Japan and other nations whose domestic and 
foreign policies we abhor. 


EvENTUAL PEAcE Is VISUALIZED 

And where do we go from there? 

Regardless of when or who is proclaimed victor in the 
present war, it cannot last forever. Peace, fleeting though it 
may be, will eventually come to Europe. At some time in 
the future representatives of England and Germany will sit 
around a table. Some time they will agree upon peace, and 
until that day the world suffers. Each of us, from the 
President of the United States to the most humble citizen, 
should exert his every effort for peace now. 

Removal of Hitler, even the defeat of the German armies, 
will not destroy that which Hitler symbolizes. Hitlerism 
can be destroyed and banished from Europe only by destroy- 
ing that which caused or maintains nazism. 

Ask yourselves who and what were responsible for the 
real birth and growth of Hitlerism. 

Lord Lothian, until his recent death, wartime Ambassador 
from Great Britain to the United States, said of nazism (I 
quote him) : 

“In great measure it was rebellion against the discrimina- 
tions of the treaty of Versailles.” 

That wasn’t some Nazi sympathizer, that was your friend, 
Lord Lothian, speaking. 

I firmly believe the German people want peace just as any 
people prefer peace to war. And the offer of a just, rea- 
sonable and generous peace will more quickly and effectively 
crumble Hitlerism and break the morale of the German 
people than all the bombers that could be dispatched over 
Berlin. 


PEACE LINKED TO BELLIGERENTS 


A just peace is difficult, if not impossible, to abstractly 
define while war rages. It is too completely dependent on 
the attitude of the belligerents. 

A working basis for a just peace might involve among 
other factors the following: 

Restoration of Germany’s 1914 boundaries with an autono- 
mous Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Restoration of independent France, Holland, Norway, Bel- 
gium and Denmark. 

Restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France. 

Restoration of German colonies. 

Protection of all racial and religious minorities in all 
countries. 

Internationalization of the Suez Canal. 

No indemnities or reparations. 

Arms limitation. 

The United States is no longer trudging along the road 
to war. We are running. Some feel that we have gone so 
fast and so far that there can be no stopping—no return to 
complete peace except via war. But we are at peace and 
we can remain at peace if either one of two lines of action 
is pursued. First, Americans in greater number must firmly 
resolve and express themselves that we will fight no of- 
fensive war. And, secondly, we can remain at peace if the 
horrible European débacle of death and destruction ends in 
the near future. 

Though today we stand as close to the brink of war as 
we stood in January of 1917, some people still oppose a 
European peace. War-mongers, sordid romanticists, reck- 
less adventurers and some whose sympathies and sentiments 
are stronger than their reasoning powers would plunge this 
nation into war. Plunge us into a war from which we 
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could gain nothing. Plunge us into a war that would destroy 
democracy, that would bring deep harrowing anguish to 
millions of hearts. And how would they bring this to pass? 
They would take us in today as they did in 1917. 

The Right Hon. Sir Gilbert Parker, writing for Harper’s 
Magazine of March, 1918, said of American entry into the 
last war, quote: “Practically since the day war broke out 
between England and the Central Powers I became respon- 
sible for American publicity. * * * We established connec- 
tion with the man in the street through cinema pictures of 
the Army and Navy, as well as through interviews, articles, 
pamphlets, etc. 

“We had reports from important Americans constantly, 
and established association, by personal correspondence, with 
influential and eminent people of every profession in the 
United States, beginning with university and college presi- 
dents, professors and scientific men, and running through all 
the ranges of the population. 

“We had our documents and literature sent to great 
numbers of public libraries, Y. M. C. A. societies, univer- 
sities, colleges, historical societies, clubs and newspapers. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the work was one of extreme 
difficulty and delicacy.” 


Atracks Epucators’ ACTION 


Do Sir Gilbert’s words in any way explain the war-mon- 
gering telegram to the President urging greater aid to 
Britain? Has British propaganda again reached the college 
and university professors? —T‘wenty-nine educators signed the 
highly publicized wire that urged steps that would take the 
United States into war on the side of Britain. 

And have you and I, “the man in the street,” felt the 
insidious force of war propaganda through the movies? 

Is there another Sir Gilbert Parker in the United States? 
Perhaps not, but there are a lot of foreign slackers, European 
royalty, princes and potentates, and their idolaters, who, 
instead of being wined and dined in high places in Wash- 
ington and urging us to go to war, ought to be home fighting 
the battles for liberty and Christianity they so glibly tell 
us about. Poor things! As usual, they were forced to leave 
their country while their subjects had to remain to do the 
fighting. 

My friends, it is this satanically clever propaganda that 
appeals to the Christianity, the idealism, the humanity and 
the loyalty of the American people that take us to war. It is 
this that we must resist. It is this that we must cast aside 
if we truly love our country and democracy. We must re- 
main at peace and dedicate ourselves to effecting peace for a 
war-torn world. 


DeMANDs FREE SPEECH RIGHT 


We have reached a strange situation in America when 
those who advocate peace, who do not follow the party line, 
are branded appeasers or unwitting tools of the dictators. 
This still is a democracy, and American citizens whose be- 
liefs vary from those of the Government ought not to be 
howled down or intimidated by threats of the FBI. Free 
speech still belongs to all the people, not to just a few at 
the top. 

I do not believe that the great majority of our people are 
eager to be embraced by war and I call upon them not to be 
afraid to say so. I, for one, believe the policy advocated by 
the interventionists is insane because it will lead to total 
war, and war is insanity. . 

I say so now and I intend to continue to say so, even if 
at the end | stand alone. 

Americans! Do not let yourselves be swayed by mass 
hysteria. No not travel again the road that you took in 
1917. You hanged Bob La Follette in effigy because he op- 
posed war—and lived to repent your action and put him 
in the hall of fame. Fifteen years after the war, when the 
secret treaties were exposed, you realized that you had been 
duped. Has history suddenly changed ? 


Urcres APPEAL TO CONGRESS 


Are the facts of yesterday no longer facts? Has this war a 
sweeter odor than the last? Don’t let yourselves be misled 
by the so-called notables. Numerically they are few—a few 
hundred—even though they command the newspaper head- 
lines. But they do not speak for the mass of Americans. 
They do not represent labor, the farmer, the youth, the 
mothers or the fathers of America. The great mass of our 
people are inarticulate, but it is time you were heard. You 
must not be driven like sheep to the slaughtering pens. 

There is a war that I call upon you to enter—a noble war 
which the royalty of Europe and our Tory friends at home 
are unwilling to face—a war to end economic inequality and 
poverty and disease in this the richest land in the world. 

America’s war ought to be a war against industrial unem- 
ployment and low farm prices. 

Whether the stroke of twelve will usher in a really happy 
New Year tomorrow night depends upon you—and upon 
your sincere loyalty to Christian ideals. ‘Peace on earth to 
men of good-will” is a sacred cause for which we should pray 
and work. Let your representatives in Washington know 
that you have not surrendered the independence of America 
to war-mongers and interventionists, and God will bless 
America. 


The Role of Youth in National Defense 


DEMOCRACY IS NOT A GRATUITY; IT IS A CONQUEST 


By GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN, President of Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 
Presented on “America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” from Miami, Florida, Dec. 26, 1940 


SHALL take it for granted that defense, like charity, 
begins at home. Little use it would be to defend de- 
mocracy abroad and lose it in America. What this 
defense should be depends upon our definition of democracy. 
Democracy is not a gratuity, it is a conquest; it cannot be 
given, it must be captured. Like the manna, which the 
Israelites found in the wilderness, it cannot be obtained once 
for all, but must be gathered anew every morning. Our 


fathers, who first achieved it, were not panhandlers who 
begged it from others, they went out and worked for it 
and fought for it. 

The charge has been made, time and again, that our young 
people are no longer devoted worshippers of our democratic 
principles, but are wandering after false gods in the form 
of certain none-too-popular isms. Whether or not that is 
so, I do not presume to say, but I am sure it need not be 
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so. We can attract them to the same kind of loyalty to 
our governmental pattern as we ourselves have had. But 
how can we engender loyalty? The law of loyalty is 
simpler than the law of gravitation. It is this: we love not 
those who do most for us, but those for whom we do most. 
Not gratitude but sacrifice begets loyalty. 

If we want disloyal youth in this country all we have 
to do is to continue what we have started lately. Shower 
them with everything and demand of them nothing, impress 
upon them that the country owes them a living and crowd 
upon them so-called social security so that they will be en- 
couraged to become irresponsible and indifferent; there is 
no better medium for the culture of every kind of disruptive 
ism. If we want loyal youth, let us demand of them a sacri- 
ficial heroism, for then we are appealing to the divine in 
them, and they’ll respond with their last ounce of strength 
and their last drop of blood. When we treat our young 
people as craven and spineless and irresponsible, they will 
respond in kind, but when we demand and expect of them 
lives of free, energetic, and independent citizenship, they’ll 
not fail us but go beyond our fondest wishes. 

Let me call to your remembrance two incidents. In ad- 
dressing his Roman soldiers, Garibaldi said, “Soldiers, what 
I have to offer you is fatigue, danger, struggle and death; 
the chill of the cold night in the free air, and heat under the 
burning sun; no lodgings, no munitions, no provisions, but 
forced marches, dangerous watchposts, and continual struggle 
with bayonets against batteries—those who love freedom 
and their country may follow me.” Did they slink away 
when they heard these words? Not they! They rushed to 
his standard. 

Listen while Jesus talks to his disciples. “They shall lay 
hands on you, and persecute you, delivering you up to the 
synagogues, and into prisons, being brought before kings 
and rulers for my name’s sake and some of you shall 
they cause to be put to death. And ye shall be hated of all 
men for my name’s sake.”” What happened? They left all 
and followed Him. 

God never did a better thing for the children of men 
than when he threw Adam and Eve out of the Garden of 
Eden and told them to hustle for themselves. He thus 
gave the race its first upward boost and postponed economic 
security for a million years. “Thou shalt earn thy bread 
hy the sweat of thy brow,” was not a curse, as the lazy and 
the shiftless have tried to make us believe, but the first 
formulation of the law of progress. There is such a thing 
as economic and social security, but no government can 
hand it to us on a golden platter. It is only found in the 
industry, the initiative, and the courage of the people— 
that is real social and economic security, and there is no 
other. 

Few know that there were two bands of Pilgrims which 
came to America, both, so far as we can ascertain, of equal 
character and ability. One landed on a West India island 
where everything was easy and comfortable, and was never 
heard of afterward so far as influencing its time or environ- 
ment. The other landed on an inhospitable shore, was met 
by savage Indians and was forced to obtain sustenance from 
a none too fertile land. The latter became the spiritual and 
economic foundation of our nation and of our democracy. 

The very success of previous civilizations has always 
proved to be the cause of their downfall. Is there another 
civilization tottering for the same reason? The problem 
today is this: How can we impel the youth to their greatest 
endeavor for themselves and for their country when civiliza- 
tion is bathing them in ease and leisure? Initiative varies 
as the square of the pressure. If the success of our civiliza- 


tion prevents our driving them from behind, we must entice 
them to reach forward toward attractive situations. There 
is only one way to spur them to initiative and industry in a 
leisurely world, and that is by insuring and increasing the 
rewards to the successful. 

Some persons, disguised as intelligent beings, have been 
talking about removing the profit motive from industry. Of 
course, it does not take a wizard to tell you that it cannot 
be done. Russia has proved that. But, anyway, could you 
imagine any method supposedly used to restore prosperity 
more ridiculous than to crucify the successful men upon a 
cross of misrepresentation with a crown of invectives upon 
their brow, and, at the same time, to glorify and to reward 
the failures? 

We have been hearing a lot of moronic utterances lately 
about social justice and it is time somebody protested. If 
social justice means taking away the earnings of the in- 
dustrious and the efficient, and giving them to the lazy and 
the incompetent, then the English language has a bad twist 
to starboard, and somebody has his wires crossed. Such 
a procedure would be the most impudent piece of injustice. 

Not less rewards but more to the successful; let them 
name their own salaries—they are worth it. They are the 
only hope we have. Let us publish abroad to the youth of 
the land that success will not longer be a signal for mis- 
representation, abuse, and persecution, but that on the suc- 
cessful our richest gifts will be bestowed. Nature always 
let the burden of failure rest, and rest heavily, upon the 
unsuccessful and showered unstinted rewards upon the suc- 
cessful. That was her method of bringing us up to our 
present position, and that has not been improved yet. If 
given the assurance of unhampered opportunity for initiative 
and industry, our youth would respond by unbounded loyalty. 

It is democracy which has made America great. De- 
mocracy is not a form of government, it is an exaltation of 
character which finds its final expression in a form of 
government. It was because we had the independence, in- 
itiative, industry and sacrificial spirit to subdue a continent 
and to make it bring forth and blossom, that we were able 
to govern ourselves. It is this spirit of adventure, so char- 
acteristic of youth, which found its culmination in demo- 
cratic government. Democratic government is not the root 
but the fruit. 

I suppose my generation is at fault for many of the things 
with which modern youth is charged; at fault, because we 
have called them to a parasitic pauperism instead of to a 
sacrificial heroism. We misjudge them; I am sure they 
would have responded to a call to sacrifice. The character 
necessary for democracy at its best is not made in a vacuum. 
It is what happens to us when we rebound from a difficult 
situation. 

I wish I could unfold a standard before you and invite 
you to sacrificial service—I should expect a ready response. 
I should see you stand row by row, and section by section. 
I should see you march down the aisle shoulder to shoulder, 
and forgetting ease and luxury and self indulgence, enlist 
as did your great grandfathers in ’76, your grandfathers in 
’61, and your fathers in ’17. I hope no such call to arms may 
again be necessary but if in the processes of time such a 
call should come, I know I’d find you ready. But there is 
a cause in which I trust we all may be able to unite, the 
cause of our nation and our principles, and with democracy 
spread on the banner, I’d hurl a virile challenge to hard- 
ship, endurance, initiative, and independence, and even to 
death, and I’d have no fear of the result—I know you'd 
respond. Democracy is our most valued trust and I could 
safely place it in your care,—I know you'd defend it. 
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War and the Humanities 


PROBLEMS THAT FACE ALL MANKIND 
By DR. MONROE E. DEUTSCH, Vice-President and Provost of the University of California 
Delivered at the Institute of World Affairs, Riverside, California, December 8, 1940 


defined, I am not certain. I doubt very much whether 

the term humanities in the title was intended to apply 
merely to the Greek and Latin classics. Nor am I convinced 
that the definition which the dictionary gives us is satis- 
factory: “The branches of polite learning regarded as pri- 
marily conductive to culture; especially the ancient classics 
and belles-lettres; sometimes secular, as distinguished from 
theological learning.”’ That definition with its polite learn- 
ing and belles-lettres is redolent of an age far removed from 
ours—and not only in time. Since accordingly this defi- 
nition is evidently of the past, I asked myself: ““Why not 
go back to the language which gave us the term, namely the 
Latin?” There I found humanitas thus defined: “Mental 
cultivation befitting a man, liberal education, good breeding, 
elegance of manner or language, refinement.” Here you 
have an assortment of meanings which should enable you 
to find easily and readily the one which fits your particular 
purpose, whatever it may be. I doubt if in the present sub- 
ject it was war and good breeding or war and elegance of 
manners or language that was implied. Our answer in 
each of these cases would simply be in the words of Thack- 
eray in Vanity Fair: “they go not together.” If we accept the 
definition liberal education, we have been given a broad ex- 
panse over which to gallop. And since the preceding speakers 
on this program have dealt respectively with religion, science 
and ethics, I see no reason why I should not let the term 
cover whatever falls outside their realm and at any rate 
include not merely letters but art and music as well. 

In 1916 Alan Seeger, American youth of very great prom- 
ise, fell fighting in the Foreign Legion of France; he left 
us a poem which is identified with his name and is, as it were, 
his monument, “a monument more enduring than bronze.” 


Pieeteds how the subject assigned me is to be 


“T have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade, 

When Spring comes back with rustling share 
And apple-blossoms fill the air— 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 


“Tt may be he shall take my hand 

And lead me into his dark land 

And close my eyes and quench my breath— 
It may be I shall pass him still. 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of battered hill, 
When Spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow-flowers appear. 


“God knows ’twere better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down, 
Where love throbs out in blissful sleep, 
Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to breath, 
Where hushed awakenings are dear— 

But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 
At midnight in some flaming town, 

When Spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my pledged word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendezvous.” 


That poem of beauty was forged on the anvil of war, heated 
hot by the fire of emotion. War begot and nourished it to 
be a treasure to succeeding generations. 

But we need not think that it has been only in our own 
day that war inspired great literary achievements. Do you 
recall the speech of Pericles over the Athenians who died in 
the war with Sparta, as narrated by Thucidydes? It is one 
of the world’s great documents, particularly timely today 
because of its picture of the democratic ideal. Let me read 
you a brief portion of it, refering to death in battle: 

“. .. Such a death as these men died gives proof enough 
of manly courage, whether as first revealing it or as afford- 
ing its final confirmation. Ay, even in the case of those who 
in other ways fell short of goodness, it is but right that the 
valor with which they fought for their country should be 
set before all else; for they have blotted out evil with good 
and have bestowed a greater benefit by their service to the 
state than they have done harm by their private lives. . . . 
And then, when the moment of combat came, thinking it 
better to defend themselves and suffer death rather than to 
yield and save their lives, they fled, indeed, from the shameful 
word of dishonor, but with life and limb stood stoutly to 
their task and in the brief instant ordained by fate, at the 
crowning moment not of fear but of glory, they passed 
away.” 

We need however go neither to the battle-ground of 
ancient Greece nor the poppy-covered fields of Flanders for 
illustrations of the inspiration war has given to great works 
of literature. 

May I remind you of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, which 
grew from the soil of that blood-soaked Pennsylvania valley. 
And his words did indeed eloquently remind men then and 
thereafter of their responsibility “to be dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion—that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain.” 

Literature abounds in illustrations of the influence of war 
upon it. What of Kipling? And do you recall Tennyson’s 
Charge of the Light Brigade? ‘To go back centuries, the 
Iliad and the major portion of the Aeneid are devoted to 
battles. 

Music and song too have been inspired by war and its 
heroism. Examples widely differing from each other that 
at once come to one’s mind are Schumann’s Two Grenadiers 
and The Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

Painting and sculpture throughout the ages have owed 
much to war. Think of Velasquez and in more recent times 
Meissonier. The Pergamum frieze allegorically represented 
human battles; the Winged Victory of Samothrace com- 
memorated a fight at sea. The Arch of Triumph in Paris 
and Trajan’s Column in Rome were alike the outcome of 
war. And many, many are the statues of military leaders 
which great art has embellished. Verrochio’s Bartolommeo 
Colleone and centuries later St. Gaudens’ memorial to Robert 
Gould Shaw before the State House in Boston are well- 
known examples. 

Indeed had religious and military themes been taken from 
artists of the past, it would have left them sadly bereft. 
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Shall we then, after making up the long, long list of works 
of letters, music and art that have sprung from war, conclude 
that war stimulates the humanities and in and of itself is 
from that point of view of value to mankind? On the 
other hand, war has also inspired works of letters that are 
devoted to the single purpose of tearing from it the glamor 
which most often surrounds it, and depicting all its horror, 
suffering, muck and grime. Such a book as Remarque’s A/l 
Quet on the Western Front is an example. Doubtless after 
the present holocaust is ended, we shall have a series of 
similar works. And this is a side of war that must never 
be forgotten; unfortunately it does not tell the whole story. 

But to recur to what war has produced both in literature 
and art, is it not a fact that it is not war itself but the emo- 
tions called forth by it to which these works are due? First 
and foremost, men only fight and can only fight and risk their 
lives if they are struggling for what they believe is a noble 
cause. It is in defense of their country, for liberty, for 
democracy, for the greatness of their people, for the future 
of their children and their grandchildren that they submit 
to the filth, the suffering, the mutilation and the death that 
war brings. 

Aside from this, does not the hazard of death for any 
reason whatsoever cause men’s minds, as it were, to rise far 
above their wonted level? Life recedes as the earth from 
an airplane, and one is in a higher and a nobler atmosphere. 
Read for example the heroic words of Captain Scott when 
he and his men faced the approach of death at the South 
Pole. Moreover there are few nobler utterances of man- 
kind than the words of Socrates when death by the hemlock 
had been voted him: 

“Wherefore, O judges, be of good cheer about death and 
know of a certainty, that no evil can happen to a good man, 
either in life or after death. He and his are not neglected 
by the gods. ... 

‘“Vhe hour of departure has arrived, and we go our ways 
—I to die, and you to live. Which is better God only 
knows.” 

I believe therefore that it is not essentially from war that 
these great works spring, but partly from the cause which 
the war represents to the poet, the writer of songs, the artist. 
Above all does a great emotional outpouring come from the 
fact that it is within Death’s shadow that the warrior is 
standing—on the threshold between the world of the living 
and the world of the dead. 

Pathetic it would be to think that war with all its horrors 
and sufferings is justified by such poems or works of art as 
those | have mentioned. 

We cannot forget that an Alan Seegar died at 28 years, a 
Rupert Brooke at 27 years, that Franz Marc, the German 
painter, fell aged 36 at Verdun. Indeed since it is youth 
that is first called to don the uniform and youth has had so 
pitifully short a time to do more than learn the rudiments 
of painting or composition, so short a time to become known 
for its achievements, we may be assured that many of those 
who would have become distinguished men of letters and able 
artists wore the soldier’s or sailor’s uniform in the World 
War—and a large number of them must have been either 
among the ten million who lost their lives in the struggle or 
the twenty million who came from it maimed or mutilated 
physically or mentally, or both. 

It must not be forgotten that artists do not enter the 
service as engineers or chemists or in non-military fields. 
They are not often executives or mechanically minded; so 
their call is to a private’s lot. 

No one can ever tell how many great works of art and 
letters were lost when a youth here, a youth there, fell dead 
or dying on the battlefield. 


You understand, I am sure, that 1 am not minimizing the 
loss of the man—or the grief caused his family—or that I 
am seeking to select these young men from among the mil- 
lions of others who died. However, the theme assigned, 
War and the Humanities, forces us at this time to direct our 
attention to the destruction and loss of literary and artistic 
works. 

But the wars of which you and I have been thinking are 
of the past—even though as recent a past as 1914 and 1918. 
‘Today war has not only become more deadly and more hor- 
rible ; it endangers everything and everyone within the flying 
range of aerial bombers. ‘The words of Sophocles are far 
from the whole truth: ““War loves to seek its victims in the 
young.” Mutilation and death hover not only over the 
battlefield but over every city and hamlet of the nations at 
war. Westminister Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral are not 
safe; nor are the great galleries of Florence or the libraries 
of Milan, Louvain, or Paris. What man has wrought 
through the centuries and encased in magnificent works of 
architecture, unique manuscripts, beautiful pictures, yes uni- 
versities, must if possible be hidden in burrows in the ground 
—or they are not safe. Our entire cultural inheritance may 
be wiped out—if the war continues on and on, and destruc- 
tion becomes ever more intense. And so too not only the 
young artists in uniform may be cut off—but those of every 
age, even as Sibelius, in Finland, are equally endangered by 
death from the skies, though far from the battlefield. 

Man’s military inventions may well destroy all else that 
man has wrought in the centuries. 

It must also be remembered that the humanities can only 
live if they are passed on from generation to generation. 
When war comes, the usual point of view is that everything 
must be swept away that does not directly minister to it. 
Chemistry, engineering, medicine—these have an obvious 
relation to the struggle. But literature, art, music, history 
(save for current events), languages (save for a practical 
use of those of the peoples engaged )—all tend to be pushed 
into the background. Many of us still recall vividly the 
Students Army Training Corps established in so many of 
our universities during the World War. ‘This was an at- 
tempt to serve two masters—education and training for war- 
fare. We see that in reality it emphasized “‘systematic and 
standard methods of training . . . for more effective service 
in the armed forces of the United States” and “education to 
meet the special and technical needs of the service.” I won- 
der how much opportunity a young man in that corps would 
have had to study Latin or Art or Ancient History or even 
perhaps English Literature. 

War by its very nature—when men are battling for life 
and for what they are convinced are great causes—relegates 
the humanities to the realm of the non-useful and directs all 
its strength to the means to wage a successful struggle. As 
President Roosevelt put it trenchantly in his address at Ar- 
lington Cemetery on November 11 of this year: ““The sword 
drove learning into hiding.” 

Here too then war is inimical to the humanities. 

Granted all that has been said, shall we then conclude 
that as far as they are concerned, every war is an evil—and 
participation in it should be resisted ? 

That of course we cannot say—indeed if mankind shrank 
from hardship and death, I wonder whether the humanities 
would not shrink with them. 

But today above all when the cause of intellectual freedom 
is being trampled under foot by a nation once great, we see 
clearly that it is better that some works of literature and art 
never come into being, even—dreadful and tragic as it cer- 
tainly is—some of their makers perish on the battlefield or 
beneath the bombs from the skies, than yield mankind to a 
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mental straitjacket, an intellectual concentration camp. War 
is baleful to the humanities—but infinitely more baleful is 
the totalitarian regime. It hobbles the mind of youth, drives 
out its great souls or destroys them, even rejoices in the fire 
in which the works of its master intellects are consumed to 
acrisp. If such a regime continues its path of victory, darker 
ages than the world has ever seen will ensue. 

War is an evil—yes, a horror—and the effect on the 
humanities is to be taken into account. But there are greater 
evils—infinitely greater evils. War involves death—but 
what a different world we should have, if men had not been 
willing to face physical destruction for a great and noble 
cause—for religion, for freedom of thought, for freedom of 
the body and the mind! Harmful as the effects of war 
have been on mankind, infinitely worse would it have been, 
if mankind, to avoid it, had made a Munich of every crisis. 
In our own land what would Washington and Lincoln have 
had to say of that? 

Indeed such yielding would inevitably have its effect on 
man and all his works. Courage is a noble virtue: think 
how much would have to be expunged from history—yes and 
literature and art—if deeds springing from that great virtue 
were to be eliminated from it. 

You will, I am sure, not misunderstand me. I am not 
urging that men be subjected to suffering and death that 
these virtues may be developed or great works produced. 
But I do urge that suffering and struggle (where the cause 
is a worthy one) should not be shunned for the sake of sav- 
ing a work of art or one capable of producing it. That very 
act would, I am convinced, dam the stream of art, as it 
would likewise weaken man’s character and subject him to 
the even direr sufferings that those whose God is force, 
would impose. 

In this sense let me remind you of Goethe’s lines: 


“Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate, 

Who ne’er the weary midnight hours 
Weeping on his bed hath sate, 

He knows ye not, ye Heavenly Powers.” 


And in an even more general sense Shakespeare wrote: 


“Sweet are the uses of adversity 
Which like the toad, ugly and venemous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 


J. M. Barrie said it infinitely better than I can in his rec- 
torial address at St. Andrews University, published under 
the title: “Courage.” 

“T am,” said he, “far from implying that even worse things 
than war may not come to a State. There are circumstances 
in which nothing can so well become a land, as I think this 
land proved when the late war did break out and there wat 
but one thing to do. There is a form of anaemia that is 
more rotting than even an unjust war. The end will indeed 
have come to our courage and to us when we are afraid in 
dire mischance to refer the final appeal to the arbitrament of 
arms. I suppose all the lusty of our race, alive and dead, 
join hands on that. 


‘And he is dead who will not fight; 
And who dies fighting has increase’.” 


All this is not vague generalization nor of the past. We 
see the tragedy before our very eyes. As Thomas Mann has 
so truly said concerning Munich: “The peoples’ fear of war 
and yearning for peace were exploited.” And what has it 
brought them? Chamberlain could have told you and 
Daladier. Of what avail was the sacrifice of that magnifi- 
cent democracy, Czechoslovakia? Its own people would, I 


* Unmanifest Destiny. 


am sure, have chosen war with all it involves to the living 
death which today is theirs. 

From wars have sprung death and mutilation—but also 
some of the greatest of human blessings. Listen to Richard 
Hovey :* 


“The guns that spoke at Lexington 

Knew not that God was planning then 
The trumpet word of Jefferson 

To bugle forth the rights of men. 


“To them that wept and cursed Bull Run, 
What was it but despair and shame? 
Who saw behind the cloud the sun? 
Who knew that God was in the flame? 


“Had not defeat upon defeat, 
Disaster on disaster come, 
The slave’s emancipated feet 
Had never marched behind the drum.” 


Must then mankind always look forward to the recurrence 
again and again of wars with all their horrors and sufferings, 
and be compelled to face them in order to escape a worse fate 
and to maintain the advances that civilization has made? 
Must the things that humanize life be throttled (yes, de- 
stroyed) that mankind may live in freedom? 

Yes, they must—until mankind becomes sane and just and 
unselfish—until the peoples under wise leadership resolve to 
find a better, a far better, way to solve conflicts and then 
abide by their resolves. Even as within our own land we 
see how hard it is to teach states and groups to be willing to 
subordinate their advantage to that of the nation as a whole, 
we should not be blind to the difficulties in creating and 
maintaining that point of view among the peoples of the 
world. 

How burning with life are the questions which Woodrow 
Wilson asked in 1918! Even more poignant are they today 
than they were then. Is the world weakly to succumb until 
the rule of force becomes universal, and tyranny and perse- 
cution tread under foot all mankind, or shall we not, with 
the intelligence which has made power our servant in the 
mechanical world and the kindliness that has made aid to 
those in need and suffering a normal duty of mankind, devise 
a world in which these things shall not be? 

Let me now read Woodrow Wilson’s queries, and in your 
minds apply them to this world of today: 

“Shall the military power of any nation or group of na- 
tions be suffered to determine the fortunes of peoples over 
whom they have no right to rule except the right of force? 

“Shall strong nations be free to wrong weak nations and 
make them subject to their purpose and interest? 

“Shall peoples be ruled and dominated, even in their own 
internal affairs, by arbitrary and irresponsible force or by 
their own will and choice? 

“Shall there be a common standard of right and privilege 
for all peoples and nations or shall the strong do as they will 
and the weak suffer without redress? 

“Shall the assertion of right be haphazard and by casual 
alliance or shall there be a common concert to oblige the 
observance of common rights?” 

Perhaps however the horrors of our present war and its 
destructiveness, together with the certainty that unless an 
end is reached, such wars will constantly recur with horrors 
ever increasing, may finally lead mankind to the path of 
sanity and justice. This must be our fervent hope. 

Until that time we know that Mars will with fiendish glee 
fling his bombs on structures of beauty that mankind has 
treasured for centuries, on collections of precious books that 
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preserve the noblest utterances of the world’s great men, on 
universities in which learning is passed on from generation 
to generation, on art galleries in which the choicest works of 
painting and sculpture throughout the ages have been gath- 
ered to rejoice the eye and inspire the soul of mankind, on 
gallant young men in uniform whose hearts are full of music 
and song and whose minds are full of wisdom, ready to be 
sent forth for men’s enlightenment and joy, and on men and 
women far from any battlefield who in the quiet of their 
homes have devoted themselves to the humanities—on all 
these will destruction be hurled. The humanities will share 
the fate of humanity, until justice and peace together sit 
upon the seats of despots, kings and presidents. Till that day 
the humanities must, like the humblest and most utilitarian 
of man’s works and like men and women, learn to suffer— 
preferring their own destruction, if need be, to destruction 
of the things that justify their existence. Why write books 
if the victor is merely to destroy them in a bonfire? Why 
preserve universities if the victor converts them into things 
that bear no semblance to universities? 

And the memory of those who through the ages have held 
their lives as little compared with the ideals for which they 
sacrificed them, is among mankind’s noblest heritages. They 
live on and on—in the radiant beauty of the youth in which 
they died. A Joan of Arc, a Nathan Hale—they have 
blessed mankind by the precious offering which they made. 
And in our minds, though unspoken, are the names of those 
who in the cause of religion bore the cross of sacrifice. 

And so war does indeed wreck and ruin the humanities. 
But if the cause is a noble one, they must no more shrink 
from the test than the humblest man. And from the destruc- 
tion will, we pray, spring a freedom that will ensure to 
future generations a pursuit of the arts and sciences, secure 
from the mailed fist of dictators. 

As “the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church,” 
so the blood of the humanities may become the soil of free- 
dom. 

But let no one underestimate the frightful, the overwhelm- 
ing tragedy of war. And that tragedy is intensified a mil- 
lionfold if at its end despite the sacrifices the world has not 
advanced one whit toward a life of freedom and of peace. 
Philip Gibbs in his work Now It Can Be Told, written in 
August 1919, says with truth and with a pathos infinitely 
heightened by the events of our time: 

“It is only by that hope that one may look back upon the 
war with anything but despair. All the lives of those boys 
whom I saw go marching up the roads of France and Flan- 
ders to the fields of death, so splendid, so lovely in their 
youth, will have been laid down in vain if by their sacrifice 
the world is not uplifted to some plane a little higher than 
the barbarity which was let loose in Europe. They will have 
been betraved if the agony they suffered is forgotten and ‘the 


war to end war’ leads to preparations for new, more mon- 
strous conflict.” 

Not one word of comment is required; the stark facts 
speak for themselves. 

Yet barbarous as war is, never for a moment forget the 
barbarism which by force has overwhelmed peoples too weak 
to resist or overthrown them with the callousness of a light- 
ning bolt. 

When however the war is ended, let us not repeat the 
tragic errors of the past and thereby sow the seeds for 
another and still more monstrous struggle but two decades 
in the future. A new world order based on a new world 
spirit must ensue—or these dead too will have died in vain. 

How far-sighted was that great South African statesman, 
General Smuts, who said when the Treaty of Versailles was 
completed : 

“I have signed the treaty, not because I consider it a satis- 
factory document, but because it is imperatively necessary to 
close the war. We have not yet achieved the real peace to 
which our peoples are looking. The work of making peace 
will only begin after a definite halt has been called to the 
destructive passions that have been devastating Europe for 
nearly five years. The promise of the new life, the victory 
for the great human ideals for which the peoples have shed 
their blood and their treasure without stint, the fulfillment 
of their aspirations towards a new international order are 
not written in this Treaty, and will not be written in treaties. 
A new heart must be given, not only to our enemies but to 
ourselves. A new spirit of generosity and humanity, born 
in the hearts of the peoples in this great hour of common 
suffering and sorrow, can alone heal the wounds inflicted on 
the body of Christendom.” ‘These were the truly prophetic 
words of General Smuts. 

A new spirit? Yes, a spirit wholly alien to that which 
has dominated the aggressor nations, a spirit which will cause 
the abandonment of the onward march of force, a spirit 
which will once more accept the individual as of first impor- 
tance—not the state—a spirit which will renounce persecu- 
tion, robbery and banishment of unoffending minorities. 
When that spirit fills the hearts of those who have trampled 
so much of Western Europe under foot, then let the words 
of General Smuts sink into the hearts of every one of the 
peoples engaged in struggling against them and likewise of 
each nation, like our own, that is neutral in the battle but is 
watching eagerly and anxiously for the triumph of the free 
spirit. 

Then let us cast hatred from our souls and seek to deal 
justly and fairly with the problems that face all mankind. 

Till that day the humanities should realize that their fate 
is bound up with the defense of the human spirit and be 
willing to make that “costly sacrifice upon the altar of free- 
dom.” 


Industry, the Tool of the American People 


DON’T THROW MUD AT IT 
By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER, Journalist 
Delivered before the National Founders Association, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York, November 13, 1940 


R. Chairman and Gentlemen: After hearing Mr. 
M Toland. review the conduct of the National Labor 
Relations Board, I wonder if we gave it a man- 
date too a week ago Tuesday? As I raise that question, I 
have in mind an interpretation that came to us last Sunday 


from Washington, from the Washington correspondent of 
PM, the former president of the Anierican Newspaper 


Guild, in which he said that industry had lost its fight in 
this election and as a result should expect the consequences 
and not look for any favors. I think that is an exceedingly 
significant statement, significant to me from this stand- 
point: It indicates that industry has not yet completed its 
effort to make clear to the public that industry is much 
more than the private property of a relatively few top ex- 
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ecutives and that industry constitutes the facilities by which 
all of the American people earn their living and the facil- 
ities by which we defend ourselves in time of stress and 
danger. When such an interpretation of industry, as the 
tool of the American people, is properly set forth, then 
the whole cult of business baiting becomes unpatriotic and 
ridiculous in itself. 

In order to get some continuity to the discussion this 
afternoon, I would like to say that in approaching my sub- 
ject of “Whither Business,” I got a great deal of inspira- 
tion out of the pictures and remarks of Dr. Wendt. As 
you know and I know, in answering this question of whither 
business, it depends on whether we look at the subject 
through a microscope, on the one hand, or a telescope, on 
the other. If we take the near term view of industry, we see 
a bulge in orders, an expansion in activity, certainly a great 
increase in the turnover of goods, which will go through the 
till and from which there will be a substantial subtraction 
in the way of added taxes. If we take the long view and 
raise the question of what will happen to the American 
economy two or three years hence, when this dues ex machine 
in the form of a new industry—the armament industry— 
fails to be needed to the degree that appears to be required 
at the moment, and it seems to me that in the pictures Dr. 
Frank showed us there is a suggestion of what the answer 
can be—the answer as to what activity, what normal ac- 
tivities that will raise the material wellbeing of the people 
can be substituted in a couple of years for this new industry 
of making lethal weapons. 

I think that the answer must be found in the work of 
the creative minds of science, invention and engineering in 
the laboratories of industry and the universities. When 
our political friends become too pessimistic about the long 
term outlook for the United States and think that our in- 
dustries are fully built and that from now on the problem 
is simply one of re-distributing what we have rather than 
of growing, I think that they take a static and near term 
view. They are confused by the fact that our geographical 
frontiers have been pushed to the Pacific, and think that that 
is all there is in the way of growth. 

They do not see that the frontiers of the mind, of the 
creative thinker of science, invention and engineering opens 
up great vistas of opportunity for the future if we can apply 
our intelligence to the problems of life and living and stop 
this ten year diversion into the fields of emotional economics 
and social class warfare. The political long term pessimists, 
in addition to stressing the disappearance of our frontiers, 
making it impossible in these days of a young man in time of 
depression to find alternative jobs in the cities or come 
to the west and take free land, raises another consideration 
which justifies their lack of hope in the future of America. 

They direct our attention to the statistical fact that the 
trend of population growth in the United States is slowing 
up. They point to that as an inexorable fact, something be- 
yond human control or decision. 

Personally, I fail to see any dangerous economic implica- 
tions in the change in population trend, because I believe 
that the expansion of the future can be based on an im- 
provement in the quality of our population rather than 
its mere numbers, and that the stress in the long future 
will be in raising living standards. 

But apart from that, let us examine the nature of the 
argument. There is nothing in the nature of oriental fatal- 
ism in this change in population trend of which we hear 
so much in the theoretical discussions about the long term 
future of the United States. This change in population 
trend is something that human decisions have caused, and 


we can reverse these decisions any time we wish to do so. 
The population trend has slowed up primarily because we 
have restricted immigration in the United States. I am not 
advocating a change in that policy; I am merely directing 
attention to the fact that it represents a human decision 
subject to change. 

A second factor, a minor factor though an important 
one, is the trend in the United States toward birth con- 
trol. Since Dr. Wendt introduced sex into the discussion, 
I suppose it is all right to say that perhaps even that too can 
be reversed if necessary, although it will probably take a 
T. R. or a Mussolini to start a movement toward bigger 
and better families. 

But I do not think that is the issue. I think the great 
expansion of the future will lie in the direction of opening 
up new markets within our gates by raising still further 
the material standard of living—the living standards of our 
own people. It will be in the direction of quality rather 
than quantity development. 

But the long view pessimists in the universities and 
among consultants to the politicians raise another major ad- 
verse factor to justify the negative view that the great 
future of the United States is behind us rather than ahead. 
That is, they say that in this troubled and war-torn world 
in which we live the future of our foreign trade is dim 
and unattractive. 

Looking across the seas at the present time, I do not think 
any of us would take a very optimistic view of the export 
prospects, but I want to set that trend in a setting which 
I think the facts warrant. 

All through our history we in the United States have 
been more nearly self contained than any of the other prin- 
cipal industrial nations of the world. We have been less 
dependent on foreign trade for our national income or the 
material welfare of our people. For instance, during the 
years 1927 and 1929, the people of the United States got 
but six per cent of their national income from export 
trade, whereas Great Britain got twenty per cent, Belgium 
upward of sixty-five per cent and Cuba between sixty-five 
and seventy per cent. So I say you cannot apply these 
theories of the importance of foreign trade to a country 
universally throughout the world, but must distinguish be- 
tween the particular composition of the national life nation 
by nation. And in this troubled and upset world in which 
we live, and in the mess which will follow this war in which 
the competition will be keener than ever in the international 
field, it is fortunate for the future of American prosperity 
that we are set up largely as a self contained nation. 

But we cannot rest too easily in that knowledge, because 
theorists who have not approached this subject from the 
factual standpoint and the standpoint of sanity have been 
trying in the last six or seven years to tear away the legal 
basis for this economic self containedness of the United 
States, and under the guise of trade pacts have made some 
twelve hundred reductions in American tariff rates. Right 
now, after a decade of failing to deal realistically with our 
economic problems, we seem to be swept by circumstances 
toward an easy solution. We are no longer troubled by 
specters of surplus capacity, unwanted machinery and tools 
and tremendous surpluses of skilled and efficient labor. On 
the contrary, with a quickening of the national defense 
program there has been in these last few weeks a reversal 
of business psychology, and in the process, by the way, 
there has been an abandonment, for the first time in nearly 
twenty years, of the widespread industrial habit of hand-to- 
mouth buying. 

We see some scramble to build up inventories, some effort 
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of the purchasing agents to beat the gong on priority orders 
and make sure that their companies have what they need 
in case some bureaucrat,, mistakenly or wisely, issues an 
order preventing the flow of materials along normal lines. 

In my talks with the heads of great industries, they tell 
me that these fears, this hysteria about shortages, is, in most 
instances, not warranted. I received a memorandum before 
I came to this meeting from Mr. Grace, of the Bethlehem 
Company, in which he said that in the steel industry he felt 
that the capacity was available to meet the demand of the 
United States government, to meet the demand of the British 
government, and at the same time to take care of civilian 
requirements. He said further that he found no need for 
a price advance in steel. 

I wish I could be as optimistic on that point as Mr. 
Grace. But I think that with the rise in taxes and with the 
potential rise in labor costs with the problem of time and 
a half for overtime, there is a very grave danger that the 
desire of the responsible executive of a corporation to hold 
down costs cannot wholly succeed in the face of the trend; 
and even in this fourth quarter of 1940, I do not think you 
will see reflected in the net profits of the most active com- 
panies in this defense program the full scope of their in- 
dustrial volume in these weeks because, it seems to me, that 
the tax burden has come so late in the year and its full 
scope is still unknown—since there may be additions to the 
tax laws for 1940—that the changes in the tax burden came 


so late that they could not be fully reflected in the price’ 


scheduled. Certainly there will be a tendency of net profits 
to lag somewhat behind the acceleration in gross volume and 
gross income. Fortunately there will be a constructive off- 
set in the group economy of reduction of unit cost of over- 
head as volume expands. 

Irrespective of whether the chief executives of responsible 
corporations are successful or not in resisting tendencies to 
shove costs and prices upward, I think as a matter of policy 
there is a grave obligation on the part of the businessmen 
in this period to stand at the economic pass, at the Ther- 
mopylae of industry, and resist inflationary tendencies with 
all the strength that they can command. Because, if they 
take the easy-view “cost plus” philosophy—that they can pass 
on any increases in cost to their customers, especially the 
one big customer, the government, which is run by politicians 
not too interested in costs, that if businessmen pursue this 
easy course and permit a spiral race to get under way be- 
tween wages and prices, they will unloose forces which in 
the long run they will be unable either to control or adjust 
themselves to. Then the seeming profits of this period of 
quickened activity will be flushed away by the subsequent 
correction and deflation which will come later. Thus, it 
seems to me that there is now a strong obligation on the part 
of the chief executives of industry to pursue the true and 
authentic economic rule and resist cost increases. 

In attempts, through better methods, to reduce costs 
wherever possible as an offset to the inevitable increases in 
the tax element in business costs, and where the wage ques- 
tion arises, it is extremely important that there be a com- 
munity of thinking on the part of management and em- 
plovees. Employees must be made aware of the danger of 
the spiral race between prices and wages, in which labor, 
like capital, in the long run will get costs and get licked. 
In this period of quickened activity in the heavy industries, 
in which gross volume is expanding, employment is increas- 
ing and orders are coming in with a rush, this is the time 
when the management quality is more important than ever 
before in understanding what true costs are. It is important 
that in an excited and hysterical period such as we are in, 


you should not overstate your current profit through a 
failure to understand your authentic costs, because if you 
overstate your profit now and thus increase your tax liability 
under the normal tax laws and excess profit taxes, or if you 
overpay your liquid funds out in dividends at the present 
time, you will lack the funds which are needed as reserves 
later when the reversal comes, when peace comes, when we 
again begin to recognize that the role of industry is to pro- 
duce better living for the common man and not merely to 
go into this side show of producing battleships, tanks, guns 
and other things which are highly necessary in an emergency 
but which men cannot eat and cannot wear and which do 
not fulfill the human craving for better living for the 
common man. 

In terms of accounting, in terms of sound bookkeeping, 
we must distinguish between the illusory profit of the mo- 
ment and the long-term results of this distortion of our 
economy by the emergency in which we find ourselves. 

I have talked a good deal to industrial groups since the 
beginning of the year last year about the importance of writ- 
ing off new capital investment at a sufficiently rapid rate. 
When I did so, businessmen would say, “That is fine; we 
agree with you, but will the Internal Revenue Bureau per- 
mit us to do that?” I said, “Under the existing law as it 
stood before this recent enactment, probably not, but if the 
bureaucrats fail to understand your true costs, at least be 
clear in your own mind about what your true costs are, and 
if necessary keep one set of books for taxes and another set 
for determining your policies.”” Since then, with the aid of 
Mr. Knudsen and others, they have permitted the five year 
amortization. 

It is an interesting sidelight on industrialists in public 
affairs that Mr. Knudsen said that it is important to get 
along with these people down in Washington and not an- 
tagonize them. He said that a very distinguished member 
of the Senate was opposed to the amortization, and Mr. 
Knudsen went to see him and they had a talk and the Sena- 
tor said he didn’t know what it was all about. He thought 
it was a plan whereby the government would give the in- 
dustrialists the plants as a present in five years. Mr. Knud- 
sen said, “I explained it was only a plan to determine the 
taxability during that period,” and then Senator said, “You 
have got my support,” and he got it through. 

I would like to go a step further than that. It is impor- 
tant not only to have clearly in mind the fact that in war 
the rate of obsolescence and depreciation is necessarily ac- 
celerated because it depends on how long the emergency 
lasts. This applies not only to the writing off of capital for 
tax purposes, but also has a great bearing, in my opinion, 
on the attempt to pay out liquid earnings to stockholders as 
dividends. If you overpay during a period of boom and great 
activity, you may find your company facing an ill wind when 
the day of correction and reckoning comes, while if you 
retain as special reserves against this contingency these liquid 
funds, you are protecting the corporation and the stock- 
holders who eventually can participate fully in the fruits of 
wise, frugal and prudent industrial management. 

I think, too, that in addition to setting up reserves against 
the accelerated depreciation of special war equipment, it is 
wise, as the rise in prices of commodities develops—when, 
as and if that occurs—that instead of permitting dis- 
tinguished economists from the universities to tell you busi- 
nessmen that we are again on a new highway and that this 
is the new norm and we will never go back to the dismal 
days of 1938 and 1939—that we might, instead, have some 
honest skepticism in our minds and say that when the stimu- 
lus of war orders from the United States and from Britain 
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wanes, that there might be some decline in prices. Against 
that contingency I would suggest that you set up special 
financial reserves against possible inventory depreciations. If 
you find that you were wrong and that you were too con- 
servative and that, instead of the decline, prices advanced 
still further, you will still have those funds available. But, 
if you pay them out in dividends and then have a decline, 
you may be seriously concerned with the solvency of the 
assets over which you preside. 

As a third step in how to behave in times of hysteria and 
boom excitement, I would suggest that you do not get over- 
sold on the idea of keeping down unit overhead, i.e., the 
unit cost of overhead, through expansion in volume except 
in times when your orders warrant so doing. I think you 
ought to attain your production strictly through changes in 
orders. It is better to cut down production and let unit 
overhead costs rise somewhat than to build up an inventory 
of finished or semi-finished goods which, under a reversal of 
conditions, might be unsaleable at anything like the prices at 
which they are valued. 

In saying these things to you, gentlemen, I am only assum- 
ing that if we have two major wars within one lifetime, it 
ought to be possible to learn something out of experience. 
When the politician, in setting up his laws and policies, 
says, “We want to accelerate production, we want to build 
a two ocean navy, we want to produce more tanks than 
the Japanese, more guns than the Italians and the Germans, 
and whatnot, but we don’t want to make any wartime mil- 
lionaires,” I say there is confusion and contradiction in his 
thinking. 

The talk of wartime millionaires is rather unwarranted 
by the record. There were, during the last war, speculators 
and short time millionaires, but nature took care of them. 
For the most part, those who made it quickly without rend- 
ering a real service, lost it with even greater speed in cor- 
rective reaction. 

I think it would be more intelligent to declare in our 
thinking what our objectives are, to declare that our objec- 
tive is to accelerate industrial production and get the goods 
out. 

We ought to have the practical wisdom to know that 
under the present price system, production will climb to 
maximum volume is you give assurance to people that under 
the profit motive they will get an opportunity to get their 
investment back, that they will not be working solely for the 
tax collector. Why, even in Nazi Germany, where no 
sense of justice prevails but where they have the hard- 
boiled, intuitive sense to know that if they want to have 
production they must safeguard the facilities of production, 
they allow a six per cent return on tools ahead of taxes. 

I want to go back to what I said at the beginning of my 
talk, to this little remark of Crawford in PM, in which 
he said that industry had lost the election and should ex- 
pect to take a licking and ask for no favors. My thought 
about those remarks was that they emphasize and should 
point out to industry the fact that it has not yet done the 
job of educating the public as to what its function is and 
what service it renders. When the Gillette razor was 
made and it started a new habit in shaving, the company not 
only had to sell a razor but it had to sell a form of educa- 
tion as to the new type of shaving in order to get the proper 
reception from the public. Thus, in order to get the ap- 
preciation which industry deserves from the general public, 
from labor, from voters, from the mass of stockholders, in- 
dustry not only has to do a good job, which is the funda- 
mental thing, but it has a secondary role in a democracy— 
an obligation to let people know what industry is, what 


service it is rendering and why it is bad for the people to 
permit demagogues, fakers, word mongers to confuse the 
issue. And in carrying on this educational campaign, in- 
dustry has an obligation never to try to gild the lily. 

If it is doing a 95 percent job, it has an obligation not 
to overstate it and say it is doing a 100 percent job. It 
should do its educational job each day in its normal rela- 
tionship with its employees, its customers and its stock- 
holders, and one of the most effective ways that industry can 
tell the truth to the public about itself ir: a dramatic form 
is through the reclassification and simplification of the figures 
of corporate accounts. 

There has been a very significant intellectual revolution 
in this country within the last few years. It culminated a 
few years ago when the United States Steel Corporation, 
in a short accounting form, stated the essential facts about 
its social and economic place in the life of the nation. 
Until recently, under the traditions of the old-fashioned 
accounting which had grown up in the nineties, when the 
purposes of industry were different, when the main objec- 
tive was the building of bigger and better plants, the em- 
phasis was on the net income. But in this present day of 
changing social and political debates, that old form of 
cumbersome and complicated accounting which played into 
the hands of the enemies of industry is obsolete. 

In this new type of streamlined accounting of which I 
am speaking, you can, each time you present your state- 
ment, make perfectly clear the role you play in our modern 
society as an agency for putting yourself on a firm founda- 
tion through pleasing your customers, through offering 
materials and services at a price and of a quality that they 
approve and of which they show their approval by placing 
orders. 

On every industry, on every corporation, there is a demo- 
cratic control in the form of a consumers’ plebiscite, and 
unless your customers approve of what you are doing as to 
price, quality, style, design, technique and the like, they 
have the power to destroy you through the simple and un- 
dramatic act of withholding orders. Size is no protection 
against this check. You will recall in 1927 that the largest 
automobile manufacturer in the world temporarily got out 
of touch with his customers. He forgot this basic principle 
that the customer is the boss, that the customer really em- 
ploys labor, that you, as chief executives are merely the 
middle men who do the hiring, but that the means and 
wherewithal for paying wages, taxes and all the rest, comes 
from the customer. So, you have at the end of the year the 
gross receipts which you receive from your customers in 
payment for goods and services sold, and in disposing of 
these gross receipts you must look at your cost sheet. 

The difference between the politician and the business- 
man is that the businessman is perpetually disciplined by 
the cost sheet and faces five major items of cost. 

First, and this is becoming an increasingly important 
element in the cost of goods, is the tax, the cost of main- 
taining government—national, state and local. You do not 
have much power to control that element of cost as an in- 
dustrialist, though as a citizen you do have at least one 
vote. This tax element of cost is becoming increasingly 
large and will be more so in the coming months and years, 
and as far as the businessman is concerned, it is an inflexible 
and rigid element of cost. When the politicians and the 
Department of Justice and the theorists begin to berate you 
for inflexible prices, you might, in your analysis, recognize 
the rigidity of the elements of cost over which you have no 
control. 
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Next to the tax cost is the second major element, the cost 
of the goods and services purchased from others, including 
electric utilities, railroads, supplies of raw materials and 
other things you buy. The management of a company has 
very little control over that element of cost in business, 
electric services and rates being very often prescribed by 
control bodies, and he cannot control the price of the raw 
materials he buys. 

Thirdly, is figuring depreciation on machines, tools, plant 
and equipment, obsolescence and interest. In the case of 
mining companies, the depletion element is important. If 
those costs are correctly figured, the executive has very little 
control over them. 

After these three elements of cost have been met, if there 
is a residue and this residue is available, it must be split 
between capital and labor. Out of that residue over a 
period of eighteen years, the steel corporation, breaking 
down its data, showed that it paid about 95 per cent of the 
residue to employees as wages and salaries. 

So, your fourth major category is the cost of human serv- 
ice directly employed by the corporation, because under 
your goods and services purchased from others, you were 
employing labor indirectly in the form of work in the mines 
and factories of your suppliers, and in your first element 
of cost—your tax cost—you were also giving employment 
to labor. You were providing the funds for the payment 
of government clerks and WPA workers and the whole 
array of useful and other public servants. 

Then, you have your final element of cost, your capital 
cost. Sometimes this is described as a wage payment for the 
use of the tools. This is a residual and contingent factor, 
and except where there are bonds and other evidences of 
debt, it becomes a claim only after the previous elements 
of cost have been met. In the case of the steel corporation 
over a nine year period, the return for the tools provided 
out of the savings of the stockholders averaged around two 
and a half per cent, I should think rather an inadequate 
rate of return. The steel corporation, although a monopoly, 
must be a rather injudicious form of monopoly because it 
was working primarily for the employees and the tax col- 
lecting agencies and only saved a very small return for the 
depositors. 

So, when you reinterpret yourself in human terms, you 
are taking the first step toward meeting the problems of 
criticism and misunderstanding which befog you, because 
when you break down your operations into terms of simpli- 
fied income accounts which meet the social issues, you rein- 
terpret the modern corporation which has been so much 
berated in the literature of recent years and set it forth for 
what it is—a cooperative agency for gathering together the 
savings of many individuals and purchasing with those sav- 
ings better, bigger tools and superior power equipment. It 
can be used to build up and increase the productivity of 
human labor, thus enabling the workers to earn more and 
get paid more and at the same time enabling the employer 
to reduce his operating costs and to offer to customers more 
and better goods at lower prices. And all this goes on while 
the kitty for the government becomes larger and larger. 

In the case of the oil industry, the kitty is so important 
that practically all the fruits of the better technology of the 
last decade have come, not to the customer in the form of 
lower prices or to the owners in the form of increased 
profits, but have gone to the government in higher taxes. 
In the last year the members of the American Petroleum 
Institute paid out in taxes one billion, two hundred million 
dollars, which equals their total wage bills, so that if the 


worker is dissatisfied with his wage rates and wants to 
throw rocks at somebody, instead of throwing them at the 
stockholder or the capitalist, it would be more intelligent 
to throw them at the tax collector. Thus, unless you break 
down your statement into forms that can be grasped and 
understood by the people who are not C.P.A.’s, you have 
hurt yourself and prevented yourself from getting the sup- 
port which is deservedly yours. 

In this present year, 1940, the taxes paid locally, nation- 
ally and to the states by upward of four hundred thousand 
corporations, will produce about 70 per cent of their total 
wage bill. The spending of government—national, state 
and local—before we embarked on this accelerated arma- 
ment program, was double the annual income of all the 
farmers in the United States. But until these facts are 
brought to the consciousness of the workers and farmers 
and stockholders and customers, they will still operate under 
the delusion that a friend of mine had the day after the 
election, when he said, “It is perfectly obvious that the 
minority in the United States was composed of taxpayers, 
mainly the large taxpayers.” The assumption was that the 
majority vote consisted of boys and girls who were going 
scot free of taxes. But let us examine that for a minute. 

Mr. Willkie received twenty-two million votes, and only 
four million persons have incomes sufficiently large to be 
federal taxpayers; so there were some eighteen million other 
supporters of the minority who were not sufficiently big 
shots to be in the group of federal income taxpayers. Now 
let us look at the other twenty-seven million. Were they 
really free of taxes? Of course not! We heard the truth 
about taxes from the worthy lips of our distinguished Presi- 
dent in his Pittsburgh address in 1932, in which he said, 
with much evident truth, that taxes are paid in the sweat 
of every man who labors. You and I know that every one 
of the forty-five million gainfully employed is a taxpayer, 
whether he is on the income tax rolls or not. He pays taxes 
in the price of every article he buys, in every monthly rent 
check, but the significance of this is lost by the fiscal trick 
of publicizing the expenditures of the government and con- 
cealing the receipts and camouflaging the sources of the 
receipts of the government. 

The modern corporation should not be set forth as a 
taxpayer. It should be more accurately described as an 
agency for collecting taxes from customers in the cost of 
goods and redistributing the tax to the government in the 
form of taxes. Then the public gets interested, because it 
is their taxes, it is their burden and then they come to real- 
ize that if we fulfill this new spending program, we shall 
be called on, that is, the average gainfully employed worker, 
to work two days for the government for every three days 
he works for himself and family; whereas, in 1890 the ratio 
was about one out of fourteen for the government. Unless 
we put the facts of our economic life in such simple and 
dramatic form, we will be victims of the phrase makers, we 
will be victims of the demagogues. The need for clarifica- 
tion, the need for understanding, is greater than it was two 
weeks ago, because you and I know that we will not get 
the production that is essential merely by accounting to the 
people for what you have done. To your good work you 
must have the energy and capacity to give a social account- 
ing, and when you do that, you will be amazed at your own 
power, at your reborn prestige. Because in peace and in 
war the man who makes things, the man who knows how to 
achieve production and distribution is the useful person in 
our modern society. It is time to honor him and respect him 
and not to throw mud at him. Thank you. 
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envelop the present and enshroud the future. The 

world as a whole is adrift; we are confronted by 
forces and tendencies which we dimly perceive and do not 
understand. 

Yet we hear at every hand such sweeping generalizations 
as that we are at the end of an epoch of human history; 
that the world of the future—whatever the outcome of the 
war—will bear little resemblance to that which we have 
known; that the authoritarian state, in one guise or another, 
will everywhere replace democratic forms of political organi- 
zation; and that the system of free economic enterprise, 
which has always been associated with political democracy, 
will give way to controlled and regimented systems of eco- 
nomic organization. Few of those who give expression to 
these views would look upon such profound changes in the 
structure of society with confidence that they will usher in 
“the great society” of which poets and philosophers have 
dreamed. The thought is simply that economic, social, 
psychological, and political tides are bearing us helplessly 
and inevitably onward in the direction indicated. 

These conceptions of the contemporary march of time are 
not derived solely from consideration of the disrupting forces 
unleashed by war. Indeed, the great world struggle now in 
progress is looked upon by some as merely a symptom or out- 
growth of deeper sources of maladjustment resulting from 
the natural processes of evolution. Concretely, reference is 
made to such factors as the pressure of vigorous expanding 
populations to find living room and wider areas of opportu- 
nity, to the disappearance of world frontiers and the intensi- 
fied struggle for markets. In the United States, interestingly 
enough, the primary source of difficulty is held to reside not 
in population expansion but in a declining birth rate and 
the threat of a stationary population. ‘This is the essence of 
the current conception that our troubles of the last decade 
are attributable to “economic maturity” and the consequent 
arresting of the normal processes of growth and expansion. 

These various conceptions, it will be observed, are of a 
fatalistic character; they appear to represent natural, inevi- 
table tendencies which cannot be effectively resisted. It 
would seem that we the people are but flies caught in the 
web of our own unfortunate destiny. 

Whether or not there is any solid basis for such gloomy 
forebodings nothing is clearer than the fact that neither the 
people nor their political leaders are willing to accept a 
policy of inaction. In every country the demand has been 
for positive policies, designed to alleviate, by some means or 
other, the unsatisfactory conditions of the present and to pay 
the foundations for a better future. The character of the 
whole future of society is very definitely being shaped by 
policies now in the making. Accordingly, the need for sharp 
scrutiny of basic economic policies and trends was never so 
great as at the present moment. 

My analysis on this occasion must of necessity be restricted 
to the American scene and be confined to limited phases of 
our evolving policies. Attention will be focused upon the 
impact of the defense program upon the national economy. 
In order to bring into clear perspective the primary issue 
involved the discussion will be organized around a series of 
specific questions: 


T= World War and the American defense program 


(1) Will the defense program require extensive read- 
justments in the economic life of the nation? 

Current discussions of this problem reveal three essentially 
different conceptions. The first is that the defense program 
is a veritable godsend because the stimulus which it brings 
will enable us for the first time in many years to enjoy the 
fruits of prosperity. It is assumed that it will be possible 
for us to enjoy a very great expansion of consumption at 
the same time that we are building our defenses. A second 
view is that there will have to be a profound reorganization 
of the economic system involving extensive shifts of produc- 
tive energies from peace to war lines, and drastic reductions 
in consumptive and living standards. According to a third 
view, some increase in consumption will be possible during 
the first year of the defense program, but that it will in due 
course become necessary to restrict consumption if the de- 
fense program is not to be hampered. These marked diver- 
gencies in point of view obviously reflect different assump- 
tions as to the character and magnitude of the defense 
program, on the one hand, and as to the extent of the exist- 
ing slack in the economic system on the other. 

A precise answer to the question is impossible because we 
cannot know what modifications in the defense program may 
be made as a result of changing conditions. But taking the 
program as now outlined, it appears that the total costs for 
the three fiscal years 1941-1943 should not exceed 20 billion 
dollars. This allows 4 billions for airplanes, 8 billions for 
the naval program, and 8 billions for other things. If the 
program is confined to essentials this total for the first three 
years would seem to be altogether adequate. The actual 
outlays for the first fiscal year, it now appears, may be less 
than 4 billions. 

The next step is to gauge the extent of the unutilized 
capacity in the economic system. The total national output 
of goods and services in 1939 was valued at about 70 billion 
dollars. It is estimated that this year the total may reach 75 
billions. If all of our employable labor supply were pro- 
vided with steady employment, we might possibly produce 
as much as 90 billions of goods and services—valued at 
present prices. 

At the beginning of the defense program the slack in the 
industrial system was thus in the magnitude of something 
like 20 billion dollars a year. At first thought it would 
therefore seem that we could readily produce 8 or 10 billion 
dollars of military products a year and at the same time 
produce a like increase in the volume of consumer goods. 
But the problem is not so simple as this—because the slack 
is very unevenly distributed. The defense program require- 
ments are of a concentrated character and in certain lines of 
industry they greatly exceed the existing producing capacity. 
On the other hand, neither military demands nor consumer 
demands will be sufficient to absorb the slack in some lines 
of production—notably in agriculture. From a practical 
point of view, therefore, the estimate of 90 billions would 
seem to be exaggerated. 

In any case, we cannot safely conclude that we should be 
permitted to expand consumption to the full extent of the 
unutilized productive capacity in consumer goods industries. 
We are faced right now with the crucial question: Shall 
we obtain the added volume of airplanes, ships, steel, etc., 
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by building additional plant capacity, or shall we convert, 
in whole or in part, plants now engaged in the production 
of consumer goods into munitions establishments? At pres- 
ent we are to some extent following both lines of procedure. 
But as the program becomes more intense we shall have to 
make a primary decision on this issue. 

‘This problem has to be considered in relation both to 
the efficiency and speed of the war program and to after- 
the-war consequences. By building up additional plant 
capacity in concentrated lines we complicate the problem 
of post-war readjustment. By the conversion method we 
minimize the distortions in the productive system and at the 
same time build up a backlog of demand for consumption 
goods with which to tide us over from wartime to peace- 
time economy. It is obvious that such shifts should not be 
made prematurely, for that would involve needless loss of 
consumer income and waste of resources. But we must not 
lose sight of the fact that it is necessary to decide now 
whether our policy shall be one of reliance chiefly upon new 
plant capacity in war industries, or primarily upon the con- 
version method. 

(2) Can the defense program be financed without an 
enormous increase of the public debt ? 

Here again we find wide differences of view. There are 
some who hold that the federal debt may be expected to 
increase in the next three years by 20 or even 30 billions of 
dollars. Others believe that in view of the increase in 
national income we should be able to confine the increase 
within narrow limits. 

These widely divergent conclusions arise not so much 
from variations in statistical estimates as from differing con- 
ceptions as to the financial policies which should be pursued. 
‘Two conflicting theories of public finance are struggling for 
acceptance in government circles today. One point of view— 
which has strong backing in both congressional and admin- 
istrative circles—is that prudent financial administration is 
of the utmost importance at this critical juncture. This 
implies confining military appropriations to clearly estab- 
lished essentials, cutting non-military outlays to the bone, 
and broadening the tax system as well as increasing tax rates. 

‘The other point of view—which is championed by numer- 
ous individuals, some of them occupying important public 
positions—is that instead of worrying about the public debt 
we should concentrate during this emergency on the greatest 
possible amount of spending—in order to ensure that all the 
slack in the industrial system may be eliminated. Taxes on 
the masses of the people should not be increased because it 
is deemed desirable that purchasing power for consumer 
goods be expanded as much as possible. 

Underlying this point of view are two closely associated 
beliefs: The first is that an increasing public debt is of no 
real importance. The second is that it is only through in- 
creasing governmental expenditures that the economic system 
can be made to function effectively. The trouble in recent 
years has been that the government spending program was 
but half-hearted. The war emergency now provides the 
opportunity to go all the way and demonstrate what can be 
done. In line with this point of view all that will be neces- 
sary after the war emergency passes is to supplant the defense 
program by a peace-time public works program of equal or 
greater magnitude. 

There is in this analysis one fundamental oversight or 
omission which completely invalidates the conclusion that 
here lies the road to prosperity. It is undoubtedly true that 


a great defense program or a vast program of public works 
will while it is under way exert quite as powerful a stimulus 
upon production and provide as much employment as will 


But 


expansion in the field of private capital enterprise. 





there is one vital difference from the standpoint of enduring 
economic advancement. ‘Lhe latter is procreative in charac- 
ter, whereas the former is not. ‘That is to say, private 
capital enterprises are expected to pay for themselves and 
also to yield revenues with which to help carry the general 
overhead expenses of government. But neither the munitions 
and supplies consumed by the military establishment nor the 
fixed capital embedded in bomber and pursuit planes, in 
government shipyards and docks, in naval vessels and naval 
bases, or in military roads and army fortifications, will yield 
tax revenues. Indeed, they are not expected to carry their 
own operating costs. They simply represent dead weight 
charges against the rest of the economic system. In addition 
to their original costs they will entail large annual charges 
for upkeep. ‘The same is true of the greater part of the 
public works, which have been constructed in the past. 
However useful they may be, and irrespective of their des- 
ignation as assets, they cannot be regarded as economically 
procreative unless they carry themselves and contribute some- 
thing toward the general expenses of government. 

At the conclusion of the defense program we shall, in any 
case, find ourselves with materially increased overhead gov- 
ernment charges in connection with the maintenance of a 
greatly expanded military establishment. If meanwhile we 
make little effort to meet the capital costs out of current 
income, thus greatly increasing the load of the public debt, 
we shall be steadily undermining the financial underpinning 
of the nation. And if we then look to further non-revenue 
producing public works as the means of providing post-war 
employment, all chance of maintaining financial stability will 
be gone. During recent years we have been constantly in- 
creasing the overhead load without correspondingly increasing 
the private capital foundations which support the entire 
structure. Thanks to steadily increasing productive efficiency 
it has proved possible thus far to carry an ever increasing 
load of taxation without eliminating profits. But we have 
been operating on narrow margins; and it should moreover 
not be forgotten that we have annually fallen some 3 billions 
short of meeting the full costs of government. 

If we are to grasp fully the significance of the issue with 
which we are here concerned, it must be realized that those 
who favor unlimited expansion of public enterprise, both 
during and after the present emergency, do not believe that 
it will ever be necessary to balance the budget. The view 
which formerly prevailed that, once we have achieved a 
national income of 80 or 90 or 100 billions of dollars, the 
budget will automatically be balanced has now been aban- 
doned. It is contended that a constant increase in govern- 
ment outlays is indispensable to the maintenance of pros- 
perity. Where the supporting revenues are to come from 
is never even discussed. 

In concluding this discussion of fiscal policy, a brief 
comment is necessary as to its bearing on the defense pro- 
gram itself. A policy of keeping taxes low on the masses 
in order to stimulate the purchase of consumer goods will 
work at direct cross purposes with the defense program just 
as soon as we reach the stage of shortages. Even now, it 
must again be emphasized, we are confronted with the issue 
as to whether it would not be better to do more converting 
of consumer goods plants rather than to expand plant capacity 
in war lines. The problem with which we shall be faced as 
we go forward will not be how to expand mass purchasing 
power—for that will grow rapidly as a result of increasing 
employment and rising wages. The problem will rather be 
how to prevent rising consumer demands from interfering 
with the mobilization program. 

We must now return to the question whether it is possible 
to finance the defense program without an enormous increase 
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in the public debt. It is evident that a great increase in 
production and an accompanying expansion of national in- 
come will make possible, simultaneously, a great increase in 
tax revenues and a great reduction in non-military expendi- 
tures. Given a national income of 85 to 90 billions of dollars, 
a high geared and broad-gauge tax system should yield close 
to 10 billion dollars annually as compared with less than 5.5 
billions in recent years. Taking into account the fact that it 
will require a year or two to reach maximum production, it 
would still seem possible to secure in the three fiscal years 
1941-1943 combined an aggregate increase in federal revenues 
of from 10 to 12 billions of dollars. With the virtual elimi- 
nation of unemployment and the cutting of non-military 
public undertakings to the bone, it should be possible to save 
on the regular budget from 2 to 3 billion dollars a year. Six 
billions for the 3-year period may be taken as a reasonable 
aggregate minimum. By working from both ends against the 
middle, we should thus be able to squeeze out the larger part 
of the 20 billion dollar estimated cost of the defense program. 
If perchance the: total cost can be kept well within the 20 
billions, we might cover the whole; if, on the other hand, 
defense outlays should run well beyond the 20 billions the 
deficiency might be greatly increased. 

But in any case the prospect is far from favorable. At 
best the stimulating effects of the defense program will gen- 
erate a sufficient increase in national income to enable us to 
prevent the national debt from increasing more rapidly than 
it has grown in recent years. And this outcome is contingent 
upon a clear understanding of the realities of the situation 
backed by resolute determination to keep the nation’s finances 
on a sound foundation. At the end of the emergency period 
we shall doubtless have a somewhat larger burden of public 
debt and an increased load of maintenance charges on the 
military establishment. 

This section of the analysis leads me to the following con- 
clusions: (1) The necessity which compels us to launch a 
great military defense program is not an economic boon but 
an economic burden to the nation; (2) We must confine 
the military outlays themselves to clearly established needs— 
and not allow ourselves under the excitement of the moment 
to indulge in horizontal and multilateral expansion of the 
military establishment; (3) We must rigidly curtail non- 
military expenditures—making the test that of indispensable 
need rather than the expansion of purchasing power; (4) We 
must increase taxes all along the line—in the interest both of 
budgetary equilibrium and the effective carrying out of the 
defense program. (3) Is it possible to carry through the 
defense program without an extensive inflation of commodity 
prices ? 

The answer to this question is to be found in part in the 
foregoing analysis of fiscal policies. If the war is financed 
largely by credit extensions rather than by taxes, and by loans 
paid for out of current income, a general inflationary force 
will be in operation. Instead of restricting consumer pur- 
chasing power in order to obtain government purchasing 
power we would be permitting both to increase simultane- 
ously. This would not be serious so long as there was 
extensive slack in the economic system, but as soon as short- 
ages begin to appear competition between the public and the 
government would be conducive to price advances. 

Another source of price disturbance is to be found in in- 
creasing wage rates. A growing scarcity of labor and com- 
petitive bidding in the labor market may lead to advances 
in wage rates. Similarly, labor organizations may in some 
instances be in a position to demand and obtain higher rates 
of pay. Again, government policies with respect to wages, 
especially in relation to overtime rates of pay, may lead to 


increases in wage costs. It should be noted that we are here 
discussing not wages but wage rates. Aggregate wages will 
of course expand as the volume of employment and the num- 
ber of hours worked per week or per year increases, but this 
does not affect production costs. It is wage rates only that 
are important from the standpoint of costs. 

Increases in wage rates may for a time be absorbed as a 
result of expanding output and falling unit costs. But as 
soon as we reach capacity operation in any line, wage rate 
increases necessitate advances in prices if profits are not to 
be eliminated. And once prices begin to rise the demand 
for further compensating, increases in wage rates becomes 
insistent. 

The answer to the question whether it is possible to pre- 
vent an extensive inflation of prices is yes. But one can make 
no prediction with respect to the probable trend of prices 
without definite knowledge as to the fiscal, wage and other 
policies that will be pursued. We will undoubtedly have 
extensive inflation unless the primary sources of price disturb- 
ance are adequately controlled. 

Those who favor low taxes on the masses of the people and 
extensive credit expansion during this emergency contend 
that prices will not rise until we have absorbed all of the 
unemployed and until the industrial machinery is working 
at maximum capacity. It is argued that the increase in the 
total volume of money in circulation will be completely offset 
by the increase in the total volume of production. This is 
a naive form of the so-called quantity theory of money which 
overlooks the process of price inflation and ignores the facts 
of history. 

Extensive increases in wage rates—unaccompanied by in- 
creases in efficiency—may push prices up all along the line, 
even though the economic system is not operating at full 
capacity. Reference need merely be made to what happened 
during the early months of the N.R.A. experiment and again 
in the expansion period of 1936-37. The spiral of rising 
costs and prices does not begin simultaneously in all divisions 
of the economic system. It may start in particular fields long 
before the economic system as a whole is operating at capacity 
and from there spread throughout the industrial structure. 
If we are to prevent inflation we cannot wait until we have 
capacity operation and then clamp on fiscal or other controls. 
At that stage the inflationary movement can no longer be 
checked without producing serious effects upon the war pro- 
gram itself. 

(4) Will it be possible at the end of the war or at the 
completion of the defense program to avoid a collapse of the 
economic system ? 

It is obvious that no categorical answer can be given to 
this grave question. It will depend in part upon the outcome 
and upon the duration of the war itself. If Great Britain 
should win the problem of reconstruction would clearly be 
much easier than in the event of a German victory; and the 
difficulties would obviously be less with a short than with a 
protracted struggle. 

But one thing is altogether certain, namely, that the Ameri- 
can problem of post-war readjustment will be profoundly 
affected by the character of the economic policies pursued 
during the present emergency. If we succeed in maintaining 
financial equilibrium during. the course of the emergency we 
shall certainly be in a very much stronger position than will 
be the case if we allow a great increase in the public debt 
and an extensive inflation of prices. The depressing effect of 
high taxes would be somewhat mitigated and, more impor- 
tant, we would not be confronted with the psychological fear 
of impending deflation. At the same time our competitive 
position in international markets and our ability to assist 
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constructively in the process of world economic reconstruc- 
tion would be greatly strengthened. The ability of this 
nation to sail the stormy seas that lie before us and come at 
last to safe harbors may largely depend upon the determina- 
tion and courage with which we dedicate ourselves to the 
task of maintaining financial stability. 

The fiscal policies emphasized in this analysis would also 
facilitate the problem of post-war readjustment in another 
vitally important way. By restricting consumption as war 
needs develop and shifting productive activity from peace to 
war products, we build up latent demand for the post-war 
period. In this connection it should be noted that the crisis 
after the World War was primarily financial in character 
and also that the existing shortages or arrearages in many 
lines of production quickly propelled us into a period of 
rehabilitation and expansion. 


At the present juncture the situation in this respect is 
unique. In addition to the shortages that would accrue from 
the present emergency, we have the accumulated arrearages 
resulting from a decade of subnormal activity and restricted 
capital expansion. If we are to achieve the standards of liv- 
ing for this country to which we aspire we must have not only 
an extensive rehabilitation of a large part of our existing in- 
dustrial plant and equipment but a very great expansion as 
well. As has elsewhere been shown, if a rate of technological 
progress and economic expansion equal to that of the golden 
age from 1900 to 1929 could again be resumed in this coun- 
try it would nevertheless take until the year 2000 to double 
existing standards of living. Such a period of expansion 
would, moreover, require the full employment of the pros- 
pective labor population. If we can surmount the problems 
of the present we can have a great future. 


Tax Barriers to Trade Among the States 


A VAST AND SERIOUS PROBLEM 


By MARK EISNER, Member of the New York Bar and Chairman of the Program Committee 


Fifth Annual Symposium of the Tax InstitTuTE, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
December 2nd-3rd, 1940, at Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois 


tain elements in our population about “The Wave of 

the Future.’ These persons seem to be convinced that 
this so-called ‘“‘Wave” is approaching our shores from out- 
side our hemisphere. They believe that it has already origi- 
nated in the troubled waters of foreign lands and that it 
is inexorably bound to engulf us. 

I am persuaded that all this talk about ‘““The Wave of 
the Future” is another manifestation of the antedeluvian 
fear of the unknown. Such talk also reveals an appalling 
ignorance of the currents of American social, economic and 
political growth and development. 

The future of America may come in waves or in floods or 
just in spurts—but who can say, with reason, that our future 
inust come from abroad? Why must our future derive from 
the old world? For more than four hundred years we have 
been building our own future here, progressively freeing our- 
selves from the European way. For more than one hundred 
and fifty years of this time we have been pursuing original 
and independent development of a new way of life for our- 
selves and our posterity. Why cannot the “Wave of the 
Future’ come from here, from the hallowed ideas and 
ideals which have been made in America? Have not we 
already wrought a pattern for a better future for all the 
world right here upon this American soil ? 

Unhindered by restrictions to free movement, American 
genius has converted the abundant natural resources of this 
continent to useful and highly desirable purposes. The but- 
tress for this continuing process of free interchange is our 
constitution. While guarding our personal liberties from 
encroachment by government, our constitution freed us to 
develop our social life and our economic life to the very lim- 
its of their possibilities. Thus we established in the United 
States the largest single free trade area. Professor F. Eugene 
Melder stated last March that the “internal market in the 
United States was the largest free market in the world, until 
recently.” 

It is most significant that Dr. Melder adds “until recently” 
to this statement. None of us who have had any business 


Tene has been much talk in recent months by cer- 


dealings in recent years, could have missed noting the increas- 
ing accumulation of obstacles to free trade within the bound- 
aries of our country. While our distinguished Secretary of 
State has busied himself, during the early part of his term 
in office, with establishing free international markets for 
our goods on a reciprocal basis, our state, our city and even 
our country units of government have been busily erecting 
tariff barriers against the free flow of goods and services from 
one part of our country to the other. Whether intentional 
or unintentional, laws have been enacted which in effect 
increase the difficulties of economic intercourse among our 
people. To serve the temporary or selfish interests of a few 
politically potent local factors, our national economy has been 
seriously interfered with. Trade among the various com- 
munities has been disastrously choked off by the use of the 
spending, taxing and licensing, and the police powers of the 
state and local governments. 

In March of this year, The Temporary National Economic 
Committee conducted hearings on Interstate Trade Barriers. 
Many administrative departments of our Federal govern- 
ment have been carrying on extensive researches in this ques- 
tion. The Works Projects Administration of the Federal 
Works Agency is engaged in making an invaluable Market- 
ing Laws Survey “of those state laws which, on their face, 
or in operation and effect, tend to obstruct the marketing of 
goods in interstate trade”. 

Mr. A. H. Martin, Jr., the executive director of this sur- 
vey, reports that three hundred attorneys have been employed 
to read some “375,000 pages of statutory materials” and have 
published one trade barrier study and several volumes en- 
titled “State Anti-Trust Laws,” “State Price Control Legis- 
lation” and other pertinent studies. They will soon publish 
other volumes in this general field, including one volume 
which will deal with “taxes directly affecting the marketing 
of goods.” 

In an article which appeared in the American bar Asso- 
ciation Journal for April, 1939, Dr. Melder listed the fol- 
lowing “leading forms” of discriminatory legislation barring 
trade, enacted under the taxing and licensing powers of the 
States: 
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“1. Special taxes and license fees required of corpora- 
tions for the right to do business within the States. 

2. Vendor licensing within municipalities which applies 
to merchant-truckers, and non-resident canvassers. 

3. Discriminatory premium taxes on each insurance 
company doing business within the State, not having a cer- 
tain proportion of its assets invested within the State. 

4. Special taxes on certain types of merchandising or- 
ganizations. 


5. Special taxes on certain commodities which compete 
with products made within the State, as for example, State 
excise taxes on oleomargarine in dairy states, and similar 
taxes on margarine containing ‘foreign oils’ by cotton- 
seed oil and cattle producing states. 


6. Taxing ‘foreign’ trucks and buses at excessive rates. 


7. Use taxes without ‘offsets’ for sales taxes already 
paid, applied to goods purchased in other states by resi- 
dents of states having retail sales taxes.” 


Undoubtedly some of us here know of other established 
tax barriers to trade among all the people of our land, not 
to mention the special private province of the states in the 
realm of the liquor taxes. This province has been set up by 
the unfortunate interpretation which has been engrafted on 
the wording of the second section* of the Twenty-first 
Amendment to the Constitution. Originally included in the 
amendment to permit home rule in the so-called “dry” states, 
in the exercise of their police powers “the provision has been 
so construed as to enable ‘wet’ states to threaten the destruc- 
tion of out-of-state competition within their borders’’.** 

All this tax legislation, as well as all other forms of legis- 
lation which restrains trade among the states, is clearly in 
violation of the spirit of the Commerce Clause of our Con- 
stitution. Congress, and Congress only, was deliberately 
empowered “to regulate commerce . . . among the states.” 
“It may be doubted, whether any of the evils proceeding 
from the feebleness of the Federal government, contributed 
more to that great revolution which introduced the present 
system, than the deep and general conviction that commerce 
ought to be regulated by Congress,” said Chief Justice 
Marshall in Brown v. Maryland 12 Wheat 419,446. Be- 
cause under the Articles of Confederation the states erected 
ironclad economic barriers among them which militated 
against their growth, they wrote into our Constitution that 

. . . no state shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
lay any imports or duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection 
a 

This clause has been circumvented and its spirit repeatedly 
violated by tax laws such as Dr. Melder has listed. Private 
individuals have been too weak to challenge them in the 
courts. Our Supreme Court has often felt itself powerless to 
enjoin the localities from interfering with the flow of com- 
modities and services across their borders. In the McGold- 
rick v.. Berwind-White Coal Mining Co.t case of this year, 
the City of New York was sustained in levying a sales tax on 
Pennsylvania Coal sold in the city. Chief Justice Hughes 
is in the minority when he holds that “ .. . The tax as here 
applied is open to the same objections as a tariff upon the 
entrance of the coal into the State of New York, or a state 
tax upon the privilege of doing an interstate business.” At 

*“The transportation or importation into any state, territory or pos- 


session of the United States for delivery or use therein of intoxicating 
liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, io kerchy prohibited. 


** Dr. F. Eugene Melder in Trade Barriers and State Rights, American 
Bar Association Journal April, 1939. 


¢ 309 U. S. 33,69,61. 
t U. S. 176,185,188,189. 


another point in the dissent of the Chief Justice writes “In 
confiding to Congress the power to regulate interstate com- 
merce, the aim was to provide a free national market, to 
pull down and prevent the re-erection of State barriers to 
the free intercourse between the people of the states. That 
free intercourse was deemed, and has been proved to be 
essential to our national economy. It should not be impaired.” 

There is another interesting case adjudicated this year in 
which the minority made a most important observation on tax 
barriers to trade. In McCarroll v. Dixie Greyhound Lines, 
Inc.,t the court enjoined Arkansas from imposing a tax 
upon gasoline in excess of 20 gallons carried into the state 
in buses for use in other states. Justices Frankfurter, Black 
and Douglas, in their dissent, write: “This case again illus- 
trates the wisdom of the Founders in placing interstate com- 
merce under the protection of Congress. The present prob- 
lem is not limited to Arkansas, but is of national moment. 
Maintenance of open channels of trade between the States 
was not only of paramount importance when our Constitu- 
tion was framed; it remains today a complex problem calling 
for national vigilance and regulation . . . Diverse and inter- 
acting state laws may well have created avoidable hardships. 

. But the remedy, if any is called for, we think is within 
ample reach of Congress.” 

Congress is urged to take the matter of regulation into 
its own hands because “Judicial control of national com- 
merce—unlike legislative regulation, must from inherent 
limitations of the judicial process, treat the subject by the hit 
and miss method of deciding single local controversies upon 
evidence and information limited by the narrow rules of 
litigation.”” Here again I have quoted from the dissenting 
opinion of Justices Frankfurter, Black and Douglas. They 
go on in their dissent to suggest that Congress consider the 
matter after making ‘“‘a nation-wide survey of the constantly 
increasing barriers to trade among the states.” 

This excellent proposal by three jurists of our high court, 
and many similar suggestions made by some of the other 
justices who have been watching from their vantage point on 
the bench for two decades the building up of trade barriers, 
have as yet gone unanswered by Congress. Congress will 
undoubtedly finally be forced to turn its attention in its own 
time to this important matter. Symposia such as we are 
holding here now, may well hasten the day. 

Perhaps it is not too much to hope that Congress will soon 
set up a national commission to study the coordination of 
Federal, state and local taxes. In a message to the National 
Conference of Real Estate Boards, the President recently 
referred to such a commission “composed of men of ability, 
high in public confidence, and familiar with the intricacies of 
tax law.” He indicated rather hopefully that it would be 
desirable for Congress to establish it. Such a national com- 
mission would undoubtedly also have on its agenda the large 
subject of local and state taxes which interfere with trade. 

Congress can hardly be expected to enact hurriedly any 
comprehensive laws in this wide field. The nation is a 
highly complex, economic entity, and any sudden dislocation 
by government fiat might result in endless disturbances. 
Congressional legislation, especially in the realm of license 
fees and tax barriers to trade, will have to be evolved gradu- 
ally and with the cooperation of the various taxing units 
concerned, and other public and private bodies. 

Some progress in this direction has already been made, 
thanks to the Council of State Governments. Commissions 
on Interstate Cooperation of forty-four states have already 
effected the elimination of some trade barriers, and have 
successfully resisted the establishment of new ones. The 
Governors of several states have vetoed and have gone on 
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record that “they would veto, any further legislation which 
would operate to impede the free flow of commerce*”’, 

In April of last year, this city was host to a National 
Conference on Interstate Trade Barriers, sponsored by the 
Council of State Governments. President Roosevelt, in a 
letter which he addressed on that occasion to Governor 
Zobert L. Cochran, President of the Council, wrote among 
other things: “Long known as the world’s greatest single 
tree trade area, much of our country’s commercial importance 
has been due to the mobility of trade throughout all the 
The President concluded the letter, “it is my earnest 
hope that the several states meeting in Chicago will take 
effective steps toward the removal of all barriers to the free 
fluw of trade within our nation.” 

The Council of State Governments have been assiduously 
engaged in achieving this purpose, and have already met 
Several Committees, consisting of most 
competent and responsible persons, have set to work in study- 
ing the problem in its particulars, and in acquainting the 
regard to the general question. 

Obviously, taxes and licensing fees represent one of the 


states. 


with some success. 
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most troublesome series of barriers to trade. The Tax 
Policy League, which is now known as The Tax Institute 
of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania, since its founding in 1932, has 
been engaged in “supplying accurate and unbiased tax in- 
formation on Federal, state and local taxes, in a form which 
can be readily understood by the layman.” In keeping with 
this important purpose, the Tax Institute has organized this 
symposium on “Tax Barriers to Trade.” 

We hope by means of this and similar symposia and our 
subsequent publications in this field, to contribute to a better 
understanding of this vast and serious problem which con- 
fronts our nation and impedes its economic health. We want 
by this symposium to help clarify the situation in order to 
enable the responsible public official and the public at large 
to work towards the amicable and satisfactory removal of 
barriers which divide our nation. For the greater unity of 
our nation, for its economic health and social well being, for 
a better future and for the welfare of ourselves and future 
generations of Americans, we have organized this symposium 
on “Tax Barriers to Trade.” 


An Industrial Policy for Tomorrow’s Children 


WE HAVE NOT SOLVED THE MAJOR PROBLEMS 
By E. W. PALMER, President, Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Delivered before the Second Southern Conference on Tomorrow’s Children Chapel Hill, North Carolina, December 6, 1940 


ODAY, as never before, not during even the hectic 
months of 1917 and 1918, America is definitely con- 
scious of its industrial supremacy. Yet, despite this 
obvious leadership in men, money, machinery and materials, 
America faces the essential and vital task of speedily be- 
coming more efficient, else the happenings of the next decade 
may well strip America of much of its vaunted supremacy. 

War is a terrible calamity to come to any people, any 
nation. In our determination to keep America free from 
armed conflict we are hysterically attempting to throw into 
the production of war and anti-war materials every resource 
at our command, and properly so. At the same time, we are 
so absorbed in the problem of production that we have little 
time and no inclination to think of the natural aftermath of 
such activity, the effect such a program may have upon the 
industrial development of our nation, when considered in 
the light of either temporary or permanent impacts. 

America has made astounding progress in the decade now 
drawing to a close, despite depressions both big and little. 
But such accomplishment should not cause wonderment— 
have we not had a full measure of freedom in which to 
work out our problems? Under what other form of govern- 
ment visible in the world today has there existed greater 
opportunity for intensive research in the avenues leading to 
social improvement? In what nation, or among what people, 
should there be found a greater incentive to solve the prob- 
lems of how best to live and work together? 

Yet we have not solved the major problems. We still 
hear of unemployment, of relief needs, of the one-third of 
our people still ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed. We still 
have serious industrial strikes, even in urgent war industries. 
We still have a super-abundance of the physically and men- 
tally handicapped ; there is still the problem of the negro to 
be adequately solved ; ‘fifth column’ activities appear to be on 
the increase, all these in a nation dedicated to peace with its 
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neighbors, and affording its citizens the greatest latitude of 
individual freedom ever to prevail in any country in the 
history of the world! 

And we must not overlook our greatest failure—the fail- 
ure to provide for the youth of our land a field in which 
to become self-respecting, self-supporting individuals; in- 
stead, we have merely accorded them the privilege of venting 
their disgust and disillusionment in forums dedicated to in- 
vective against the land of their birth, or of their choice. 

This brings us to the topic of this Conference—‘““Tomor- 
row’s Children”—and we utter a fervent, if silent, prayer, 
that out of such meetings as this may come the leading 
strings to a happy and permanent solution of this, our 
greatest, problem of the future. 

This is a Southern conference. It would be manifestly in- 
accurate and quite improper for those in attendance at this 
conference to even whisper the unthought hope that the 
Southland could solve the economic problems inherent to 
itself without regard for the economic problems of the West, 
the North and the East; such problems cannot be easily or 
completely allocated to one state, one group of states, or to 
one geographical area of the nation. True, certain prob- 
lems, like the South’s cash cotton crop, are necessarily 
limited to a particular section of the country, as is the 
major agricultural problem of the nation centralized in the 
great gain growing expanses of the middle western states. 
But the South cannot solve its cotton crop problem without 
the cooperation of the farmers, the businessmen and the 
merchants of all other areas, and the assistance of the Federal 
government which, in turn, is representative of all the states 
of the nation. And the same problem attends the solution, in 
a sound and practical way, of the surplus grain crops of the 
middle-western farmers. We must have unity in every en- 
deavor if we are to accomplish a practical solution of the 
acknowledged economic, social and other national problems. 

But a start has to be made somewhere and if we can 
demonstrate our ability to solve some of our own problems 
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first, we will be in a much better position to cooperate with 
other areas in solving those larger and more universally dis- 
tributed difficulties. Accordingly, let us start with the South 
and a few of the conditions with which we have to deal if 
successful adjustment is to crown our united efforts. 

The South has been unwisely characterized as the eco- 
nomic problem No. 1 of the nation. I say unwisely, not 
because of any desire to stimulate debate, but because actual 
facts prove quite the opposite to be true. As the Manufac- 
turers Record stated in its September issue. 

‘“’. . The South presents the nation’s greatest oppor- 
tunity for industrial development. It is the nation’s store- 
house of raw materials in such quantity and variety for 
the increase and development of America’s wealth as are 
found nowhere else. They are abundant and accessible. 
Other conditions of power, of transportation and of labor 
make certain the value of the opportunity which is pre- 
sented manufacturers and investors.” 

Turning from the advantages that the South presents to 
those interested in developing industry, in making jobs and 
in creating wealth, let us consider industry as a vital factor 
in the economy of the nation. Upon the success, and by suc- 
cess we mean the profitable operation, of private enterprise 
depends the payment of government debt. We are not in 
war, but it is a threatening possibility. Without war has 
come a huge preparedness-against-war program that is cer- 
tain to boost the national debt to new heights. With in- 
creased national debt comes a sharply accentuated need for 
larger debt payments, and the necessity for ensuring greater 
stability to industry that larger profits may accrue, that more 
debt payments may be extracted from such profits. Without 
private enterprise, America could not produce the things 
necessary for defense, or for the promulgation of war, if 
war eventually comes to America, hence the further develop- 
ment of private enterprise is equally as essential today as the 
maintenance of our present vaunted industrial supremacy. 
Ample statistical facts are available to convince the most 
astute student that the South offers the most fertile field for 
industrial development. Suppose we refresh our minds on 
that score. 

The South comprises in area one-third the total area of 
the United States; its water area is virtually one-half the 
water area of the nation; in population the South repre- 
sents about one-third the total. 

A popular misconception is that agriculture is still the 
greatest source of income in the South; actually, manufac- 
turing is the principal producer of wealth in the South and 
has therein dominated the income producing field for many 
years; manufacturing exceeds the value of all agriculture 
by more than 260 per cent. The total cash farm income, in- 
cluding government payments, comprises less than 63 per 
cent of the value added by manufacture. 

It should also be mentioned that the dollar value of manu- 
factured products in the South increased during the two 
years from 1935 to 1937 by 35 per cent, totaling in 1937, 
$11,500,000,000; this total was but 3 per cent below 1929, 
while the rest of the country was 14 per cent below. One 
of the most important, and too lightly considered, industrial 
problems of the South has been the vital necessity for es- 
tablishing industries of a diversified character, with poten- 
tialities for-long life and steady expansion. Another prob- 
lem that has to be solved before the South adjusts its econ- 
omy on a sound basis is that of developing industries to 
complete the processing of the raw materials the South pro- 
duces in such an abundance. The rapid advancement in the 
chemical industry in the South during the past decade is a 
most pertinent example of this precept. 


During the past few years, even in the South, it has been 
possible to observe a slow but general change in attitude 
toward industry. For too many years the South was held 
back through the lack of big-scale industrial infusion. Some- 
how, it had not percolated through the minds of the public- 
at-large, and especially the financial and investing public, 
that agriculture could not save the South, that it required an 
activity that was not dependent upon one cash farm crop to 
pull the South out of the economic mire. It has been said 
that the failure of the nation’s foreign cotton markets was 
a boon in disguise to the cotton-growing farmers of the 
South by forcing them, through the loss of their greatest 
avenue of sale, to recognize the calamity that had overtaken 
them, and to do something about creating wealth-producing 
activities in the future that would be independent of the 
one-crop ‘success or failure. 

Today, the South is industrially minded. Today, the 
South recognizes that “a manufacturing economy is neces- 
sary to an agricultural economy”; that both are interde- 
pendent. Add to this realization the trend toward decen- 
tralization in industry during the past two decades, couple 
it with the perfect setting in the South for the decentrali- 
zation of industry, and you have a natural magnet drawing 
industry; this is even more powerful today when, in addi- 
tion to the decentralization of industry, we have the added 
need for inland, safe-from-coast-line, locations. As the 
Manufacturers Record accurately puts it, “The South is the 
logical, natural workshop of the nation, and in the develop- 
ment of its resources lies our greatest economic opportunity.” 
We may take for granted that the ‘our’ means nothing short 
of ‘the nation’s’ greatest opportunity. 

So much for the industrial opportunities and the stepped- 
up tempo of industrial development in the Southland. Let 
us turn our thoughts to certain factors within industry it- 
self that have a definite bearing upon the determination of 
a sound and practical industrial policy for the future with 
respect to the children of tomorrow. 

Let us consider for a moment the population of the 
southern states. This population, while descended from the 
peoples of virtually every country of the world, a larger 
percentage derives from early American stock than that of 
any other region in the United States; 97.8 per cent, ac- 
cording to the 1930 census, was native born; 71 per cent 
whites and 29 per cent colored. Industrialists agree unani- 
mously that no people from any part of the United States, 
given the same opportunity for training, reach the point of 
efficient operation of machinery as rapidly as do those in 
southern industrial establishments. Experience provides 
another example; given adequate training, the versatility in 
diverse occupations is superior to the average American 
workman and workwoman. Add to this pure-strain lineage 
the excess of births over deaths among this population and 
you have a potentiality of continuing this high type of em- 
ployable person for many years to come. 

Next, suppose we look at the possibilities for employment 
in the present and future industries of the South. We have 
observed the rapid strides industrial development is taking 
in the southern states. One need only study the chemical 
industry to become convinced that the expansion in that field 
has hardly begun in the South. The successful operation, at 
Lufkin, Texas, of the huge new slash-pine newsprint mill, 
is a glowing example of the induction of a totally new in- 
dustry into an area of the nation in which slash-pine was 
but a forgotten resource a few short years ago. A new plant 
of the same type is now projected for Savannah, Tennessee. 
Such examples might be continued indefinitely. Mining and 
the processing of minerals is another outstanding develop- 
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ment. With the present preparedness program getting under 
way, it is safe to predict that the southern states, by reason 
of their almost untouched and inexhaustible natural re- 
sources, advantageously placed by nature to suit man’s re- 
quirements, and an ample supply of keen, adaptable native 
labor, are certain to rank high in the annals of industrial 
history in the future. 

But what good are opportunities for employment if po- 
tential employees lack either education or training, or both? 
It must be remembered that higher education is not a pre- 
requisite in the majority of industrial jobs. Similarly, we 
must also gear our thinking to the, realization that among 
the population of a nation of 150 million people, only a small 
percentage of the total number engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions can hope to be the “top-sergeants”, or better, in the 
vast army of the employed. One of the saddest sights, and 
one of the most difficult situations with which industrial 
personnel directors have to deal, is the high school or college 
youth whose sole idea of a job is a “position” ; we in America 
face a problem and a challenge in the attitude of our youth 
toward worth-while jobs that mean punching a time clock, 
getting one’s hands dirty and not sitting at a desk in an 
office. If industry could once get across to young men and 
women the simple but tragic fact that education does not 
fit them for highly paid executive positions, and that a pre- 
liminary practical training in the shop will really give them 
an opportunity to gear their educational advantages to the 
machine of business, plus the hard but sound axiom that 
“success is the result of conquest, not of a bequest,” youth 
would be a long way on the road toward fitting itself for 
the ultimate part it must play in the preservation of this 
nation of ours, and in finding satisfaction and happiness in 
self-respecting work. 

Hard on the heels of ample opportunities for youth comes 
the responsibility of industry to develop a procedure for in- 
ducting youth into industry with the least shock to youth’s 
ambitions and inhibitions, and with the greatest and most 
rapid success in fitting youth into the places in industry that 
stand open whenever free enterprise is running on an open 
track with green lights ahead. During depression periods 
many unfortunate things happen. Industry naturally strives 
to maintain a minimum personnel of the highest caliber; the 
inferior suffer dismissal or lay-offs; even the most humani- 
tarian of employers reaches the limit of benevolence after a 
time. On the other hand, as has been observed in many in- 
dustries, organizations formed and maintained for the pro- 
tection of the individual worker, frequently promulgate 
regulations that bind the employer to certain employment 
policies that eventually destroy the future employment of 
many of their members; apprenticeship regulations during 
the past decade in many industries are the cause of the 
scarcity of competent mechanics today. Industry and _ its 
employees must work out a better plan for the training and 
promotion of youth; seniority rules that keep older men and 
women in jobs are, in the main, justifiable, but when such 
restrictions reach the point of prohibiting youth from en- 
joying the same opportunities for employment that those 
protected enjoy, discrimination begins and foments discord 
on all sides. America is sufficiently large, with an industrial 
fabric so broad, that, given a reasonable opportunity to 
operate, to develop and expand new processes and products, 
industry will take up the unemployment slack, protect our 
standard of living and earn the profits out of which can be 
taken the taxes that must be taken to meet the government 
expenditures that must be made, even in normal times, for 
the services that a government renders its citizens. 

During the past decade we have plunged into several new 
and untried social experiments. Obviously, the one fear 


uppermost in the mind of the working person, is that of 
insecurity. Such fears are as prevalent in the minds of the 
salaried worker and of the proprietor of an establishment as 
in the minds of the least essential of all workers. One has 
only to read the reports of suicides in the daily press to 
gain that realization. When industry found that it cost 
something to have accidents that brought sickness, or crip- 
pling, or death to workers, then industry invoked insurance 
to protect itself against such losses, and set about establish- 
ing safety procedures to minimize such possibilities. Then, 
importuned by insurance companies on behalf of those 
countless thousands ineligible for individual policies for one 
reason or another, and becoming imbued with a new 
humanitarian spirit, industry embraced accident and health 
insurance for its employees under the group plan. More 
recently, hospital prepayment plans became the vogue and 
experience has shown them to be sensible, practical and eco- 
nomic for management and labor on the one hand and 
hospitals and the medical profession on the other. 

Still more recently, following on the heels of government 
regulation of hours, wages and certain working conditions, 
and also sponsored by government, came a new form of 
social security, this time unemployment insurance and old 
age retirement benefits. The objectives under both plans 
are acknowledged to be both humanitarian and economic; 
during the next few years industry must cooperate in an 
attempt to so adjust and administer these sociological gains 
that the maximum results may be obtained with the least 
burden upon the worker, the employer and the state. 

The one serious and dangerous possibility to be feared in 
any trend toward socialization on a national scale is the 
ever-present possibility that, once started, like the snow-ball 
rolling down hill, it gathers increment as it goes and may 
easily get out-of-hand. Industry, by and large, is a sizeable 
cross-section of the nation, and largely provides the cash 
income of the people of the nation through the weekly or 
monthly payroll. Just as the American people are, and will 
continue to be, opposed to any movement to break down con- 
stitutional government in this free nation, just so should 
American industry oppose valiantly any attempt to socialize 
American business, whether medicine, insurance, banking, 
farming, labor, radio, the press, or any other segment of 
American life; it must develop and maintain the prestige 
that comes from “the arduous greatness of things done.” 

Industry must take cognizance of the frequent references 
to the prevalence of child labor in industry in general, and 
especially in southern industry. The President’s Committee 
in their “Report on Economic Conditions of the South” 
(1938) stated: “.. . . Child labor is more common in the 
South than in any other section of the Nation. . . . Low 
industrial wages for men in the South frequently force upon 
their children as well as their wives a large part of the bur- 
den of family support. . . . The 1930 census showed that 
about three-fourths of all gainfully employed children, from 
ten to fifteen years old, worked in the southern states, 
although these states contained less than one-third of the 
country’s children between those ages. . . . Child labor, it- 
self due to low wages for adult workers, is also a source of 
cheap competing labor, and thus it tends to make wages even 
lower, hours even longer and generally to break down labor 
standards.” 

Accepting these statements at their face value, it may 
safely be asserted that during the past two years the estab- 
lishment of minimum wages and maximum working hours 
per week, before overtime payments begin, although imposed 
by governmental fiat, has done much to eradicate sub- 
standard wages and working conditions. On the other hand, 
no permanently equitable and workable solution of the 
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minimum wage levels and maximum working hours prob- 
lems will be arrived at without a full analysis and con- 
sideration of many contributing and controlling factors. The 
openly announced program of several branches of organized 
labor groups to eventually establish one flat scale of wages 
for all journeymen or women in a given industrial classifi- 
cation of employment, regardless of the locality in which 
they may be employed, is as unsound as it would be destruc- 
tive of the enterprise system. Similarly, proximity to sources 
of raw materials, distances from markets, living costs for 
a comparable standard of living in different parts of the 
nation and in communities of different populations, and 
many other influencing conditions must be taken into ac- 
count. Another bug-bear of the industrialist, the comple- 
ment of men or women on machines or in work groups, 
must receive attention; such union-imposed regulations vary 
in certain craft-groups in the larger cities of the country to 
an appalling degree. Unless America is ready and willing 
to be socialized completely, there can be no cramming of 
every worker and every employer and every establishment 
into one set of standardized pigeon-holes. America has been 
a land of individual opportunity, not a huge screaming, 
mechanized and regimented army of robots operated from 
one central control station. 

Turning to the question of child labor, it does appear 
logical that uniform child-labor laws might be enacted by 
the several states and that a reasonable age limit of not 
less than 16 nor more than 18 years might be set as the 
minimum age for industrial employment. Many states have 
such laws now and industry in those states has been able to 
operate successfully under such minimum age limits for 
many years. The oft repeated statement that “low wages 
have helped industry little in the South” is as true in experi- 
ence as the parallel statement “low wages do not necessarily 
make low costs.’’ Child labor has no place in industry and 
should be eradicated along with the epithet that has been 
applied to southern labor in the past, “cheap and docile.” 
Cheap it may have been a decade ago; today it is no longer 
cheap if measured solely by the hourly or weekly rates in 
the majority of well-managed, forward-looking establish- 
ments, in which the word “exploitation” has never been cor- 
rectly applied to the handling of labor. These same plants 
are the most careful in adhering to a minimum age standard 
for youth. It is but fair to point out that the universal ap- 
plication of a minimum age limit of 16 or 18 years in some 
states, wherein certain industries of the lighter manufactur- 
ing types are in more or less isolated communities, would 
impose loss of employment upon a considerable number of 
workers whose one source of livelihood is the industry in 
their town. But such adjustment as might be necessary 
would soon be made, just as all changes by reason of law or 
regulation enacted in the past have brought about practical 
and humanitarian solutions. 

While speaking of child labor, it is proper to quote 
briefly from an article by Katherine F. Lenroot, Chief of 
the United States Children’s Bureau, appearing in the 
magazine The Child early this year; Miss Lenroot pointed 
out that “from 1910 when 18.4 per cent of the chil- 
dren in the age group of 10 to 15 years were gainfully 
employed, the ratio had dropped in 1930 to 4.7 per cent and 
the report of the 1940 census is awaited with keen interest.” 
The National Association of Manufacturers issued a little 
booklet in 1937 entitled “At School . . . Not at Work,” in 
which these same ratios were given and other information 
equally as informative. Using figures for the year 1930, this 
booklet pointed out that most child workers are not in 
industries but were preponderantly in agriculture. The fig- 
ures were: agriculture, 70 per cent; manufacturing, 10 per 


cent; communication, transportation and trade, 9 per cent; 
domestic service, 7 per cent; and professional or clerical jobs, 
3 per cent. Whatever the 1940 census figures may disclose, 
and it is safe to predict a still further reduction in the 
ratio of children employed, industry’s program for the 
future should include a complete blackout of all child labor, 
regardless of how or where employed. 

While discussing child labor, one is reminded of another 
class of employables, both in the youth and adult classes, for 
which industry has to date done very little. Nor has gov- 
ernment either, aside from contributing matching funds to 
states for their physical and mental rehabilitation. This 
reference is obviously to the physically handicapped. The 
humanitarian and philanthropic instincts of the American 
people and their legislative representatives have led to the 
formation of national and state organizations of lay and pro- 
fessional people and to the creating of institutions and pro- 
grams for the physical rehabilitation, education, vocational 
training, and mental regeneration of many thousands of 
these handicapped unfortunates. But, as yet, there is no 
universal, coordinated and integrated program for the es- 
tablishment or reestablishment of these, still handicapped 
persons, in self-sustaining vocational pursuits in which they 
may become self-respecting, self-reliant and worthy citizens 
as is their due. Under the Wagner-Piser Act of 1920 it 
was contemplated and provided that each state might es- 
tablish a division in its welfare service to find and fit such 
individuals into employment. True, there has been little or 
no interest on the part of industry generally, due in the main 
to fear of penalties under Workmen’s Compensation Laws in 
case of a second injury. This hurdle could be overcome by 
the enactment of a proper amendment to the compensation 
laws of the individual state, giving the employer of a handi- 
capped person exemption in case of such second injury. Only 
9 states at present offer the full service contemplated in the 
original Federal legislation for the handicapped. Industry 
should interest itself in this needed service to thousands of 
worthy, willing and able men and women. It may be news 
to some here today that in the past ten years no less than 20 
special workshops for the handicapped have been established 
in as many cities; these sheltered workshops are miniature 
little industrial plants in themselves and produce work that 
is a distinct credit to the workers and of a type that, in 
some cases, could not readily be produced in large plants. 

Generous on the one hand toward these handicapped, our 
Federal and State governments have excluded them from 
one field of endeavor in which exists more opportunity for 
employment than in all the avenues of industry. Under 
existing civil service rulings all handicapped persons are 
barred from employment. As clerks, stenographers, ac- 
countants, and in a thousand other positions, these reha- 
bilitated citizens could fill, and deserve, the chance to secure 
civil service positions. Here again, industry should back up 
its own labor policies by insisting that such persons be given 
an equal opportunity, by amendment to the civil service laws, 
with their more fortunate fellows. 

Mention has been made of vocational training as one of 
the problems of industry. Already, under the whip of neces- 
sity, generous numbers of young men are being taught trades 
essential to the preparedness program. Industry has a great 
opportunity to demonstrate its sincerity in the belief that 
more young men and women should be adequately trained 
for industrial positions. More vocational training schools, 
as a part of our national educational system, are needed. In 
many cities industries, either alone or in trade groups, are 
cooperating with educational systems and institutions in es- 
tablishing carefully planned and supervised training courses, 
in schools adequately equipped with facilities necessary for 
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such training. Past experience in many industries indicates 
the wisdom and economy of such training policies and it is 
safe to prophecy an increase in this program over the entire 
country. Industry has been developing specialists and but 
few thorough craftsmen; the scarcity is now being demon- 
strated unmistakably. 

There are many other policies in industry that have a 
bearing on the children of tomorrow, but there is time to 
touch on but one more. Perhaps it might be called the under- 
lying problem on which all other problems in industry rest 
— it is the policy of personnel relations. This is the problem 
of human relationships that has been with us since the world 
began and will continue to be with the world and its peoples 
so long as a world exists. No permanent solution has ever 
been found for any situation involving the adjustment of in- 
dividuals to each other. As Elbert Hubbard once said, 
“There is no permanent stability—nothing is permanent ex- 
cept change.” 

There has never been developed a set formula the use of 
which would establish, maintain or readjust on a mutually 
satisfactory basis, the relations between management and 
labor. None can be developed that will effectually cope with 
all situations at one time or any single situation on two 
different occasions. 

Industry’s nearest approach to a permanent solution of 
the industrial relations problem can only come through the 
development of a mutually sympathetic understanding of all 
the problems involved and a mutual willingness to believe 
in the ability of employer and employee to settle all differ- 
ences by the conference method. No matter how we char- 
acterize it, collective bargaining in its true sense is, and 
should be, just that. Our duty as industrial employers in- 
cludes more educating and less excoriating; a development of 
the belief that rights and benefits accrue only when appended 
to equally important duties and responsibilities. 

Industry must recognize, although the admission is fre- 
quently painful, that employees are actually human beings, 
like management itself, with only the potentialities of their 
minds and hands to barter for a fair living wage. 

Industry must admit that our Constitution, in conferring 
upon all men the title of having been born free and equal, 
made a slight mistake in the appellation “equal”—all are 
not born equal in the sense of physical fitness, mental alert- 
ness, or of individual opportunity. 

Industry must agree that it is the obligation of industry, 
with the collaboration of the State and Nation, to work out 
some solution to the problem of lack of employment, starva- 
tion incomes, child labor and old age security, themselves the 
major factors in any social security program. 

Industry must gear its thinking to the newly propounded 
theory that jobs are social obligations and not created by a 
consumption that demands production. 

Industry must accept the principle that a certain level of 
income for the family is a dominant factor in regulating 
wage levels, rather than the abundance or scarcity of labor 
itself. 

Industry, on the other hand, must convince its associates 
around the industrial conference table, that the increased 
share of labor in the operations of industry carries with it 
the responsibility and obligation to contribute, in turn, to 
the productivity of the industry from which its livelihood 
comes. 

Industry must demonstrate by precept and in action the 
fallacy of the theory that any group have the right or the 
power to demand income and special privilege without con- 
sideration of the rights of others. 

Industry must demonstrate by example, and encourage by 


education, the needlessness of legislative force to effect hu- 
man advancement in the social scale. 

Industry must be willing to develop, by research and 
experiment, excursions into the field of stabilized employ- 
ment and income, notwithstanding preliminary implications. 

Above all, industry must determine to eradicate every 
friction point in its personnel machinery to the end that 
cancerous isms have no sores upon which to feed, to grow 
and to destroy. 

And, while industry is performing these tasks, it must 
enlist others in the effort to eliminate all influences and 
conditions that would hinder the free and rapid develop- 
ment of the entire South, remembering that industry and 
agriculture are interdependent agencies in the economy of 
the nation. 

Thus we conclude this rather sketchy summary of some 
of the important industrial policies that affect the children 
of tomorrow, just as they have affected the children of yes- 
terday and today. 

Industry alone cannot do the job. It calls for full co- 
operation on the part of those who employ and are em- 
ployed; of those who govern and are governed; of those 
engaged in mercantile pursuits and in the professions; of 
financiers, farmers and educators; and of those who develop 
and deliver, to industry and the public alike, those necessities 
and comforts in the form of heat, light, power, transporta- 
tion and communications. 

If all are to benefit by the higher standards of employ- 
ment, of earnings, of greater security and of general pros- 
perity, all must work for it; and working for such condi- 
tions must reach down to those individuals who are to 
benefit most—the 40-odd millions of people in the entire 
South on whose behalf, collectively, industry is importuned 
to do the lion’s share of the task. 

And in the words of America’s great poet, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow: 


Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 


Not in the shouts and plaudits to the strong, 
But in ourselves are triumph and defeat. 
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‘I regard it as particularly important that 
Vital Speeches should be in all our public 
libraries, as well as in the reading rooms of 
colleges and high schools. Through these 
mediums it would reach tens of thousands 
of intelligent young people who would gain 


from it an information and an outlook 


which it would take many years to get in 


any other way or from any other source.” 


DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President, Columbia University 
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